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We  handle  more  box  apples  than  any  concern  in  Ohio  and  want  to  hear  from  every 
grower  and  shipper  who  will  have  either  large  or  small  lots  to  offer. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once. 

L  N.  PRICE  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

REFERENCES:    ANY  BANK  OR  CREDIT  AGENCY 


The  SURE  WAY  TO  SUCCESS 

in  fruit  raising^  is  in  producing  the  highest  percentage  of  high  class  fruit  to  your  entire  crop. 
No  surer  way  to  accomplish  this  can  be  had  than  by  the  purchase  of 


A  Hardie  Hillside  Triplex 

Side  hills  and  bad  soil  conditions  don't  delay  its  high-pressure  efficient  work.     A  closely  set  orchard  is  not  injured  and 
can  be  sprayed  with  ease.    There  is  no  machine  to  be  compared  with  it.    Get  our  catalog  giving  details. 


The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co.  JS.MfK'gSt 


BALTIMORE 

Our  location  and  facilities  are  in  the  4A  class. 

We  have  also  reservations  in  a  new  Cold  Storage  House  for  a  number  of  cars 
of  Box  Apples — on  which  a  liberal  cash  advance  will  be  made. 

"Box  Apple  House"  F.  BORDER'S  SON  CO. 
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SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND 

THE  SULPHUR  SPRAY  PERFECTED 

MANUFACTURED  IN  SEATTLE  UNDER  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.  PATENTS 
Beware  of  Inferior  Substitutes  put  up  under  deceptive  labels  and  in  similar  packages 


THIS  LABEL  ONLY  IS  USED  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  ONLY 
ONE  FACTORY  — SEATTLE- 
WEST  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 


ONCE  IT  WAS  SAID,  even  by  chemists,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  malie  a  clear  lime  and  sulphur  solu- 
tion. Niag-ara  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  was  the  answer. 
First  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Portland,  it  soon  became 
known  all  over  America.  Out  of  that  work,  and  by  the  same 
progressive  efforts,  has  been  produced  the  improved  form  of 
sulphur  spray  known  as  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound.  This  is 
another  impossibility  turned  to  the  greatest  success. 

Much  misinformation  has  been  dispensed  concerning  the 
composition  of  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound.  The  following 
analysis  is  made  by  a  national  authority  in  his  profession, 
Dr.  H.  G.  Byers,  of  the  University  of  Washington: 

Sulphur  freed  by  acids  51.4% 

TOTAL  SULPHUR   62.1% 

SULPHUR  AS  POLLYSULPHIDE  42.3% 


UNDER  THIS  LABEL  ONLY  IS 
SOLD  THE  GUARANTEED  PRO- 
DUCT (NIAGARA)  SOLUBLE 
SULPHUR  COMPOUND 


Sulphur  as  Thiosulphate  19.4% 

Sulphur  as  Sulphate   0.4% 

Sodium   22.1% 

Ash    0.05% 

Moisture   .  .  0.02% 

Carbon  Dioxide    0.0 

Alkalinity  equivalent  to  one  gram  of  spray  material, 

expressed  in  milligrams  of  acid   0.3082% 

THERE  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NO  FREE  ALKALI. 

Note  the  high  percentage  of  POLLYSULPHIDE  sulphur 
— the  most  valuable  constituent  of  a  sulphur  spray. 

Soluble  Sulphur  is  not  a  caustic  soda  preparation.  The 
above  anaylsis  shows  what  it  is. 

Three  years  of  successful  work,  during  which  time  thous- 
ands of  tons  have  been  used,  sufficiently  proves  its  value. 


Write  for  circulars  and  spraying  instructions. 
We  supply  the  BEST  SPRAY — You  must  spray  in  the  BEST  WAY  and  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  to  succeed. 


PORTLAND 


THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 


SEATTLE 


Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 

The  largest  and  most  successful  orchard  project 
in  the  entire  West 


7,000  acres  planted  to  winter  apples.  Gravity 
irrigation.  Located  22  miles  north  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  directly  on  the  railroad.  We  plant 
and  give  four  years'  care  to  every  orchard  tract 
sold.  $125,  first  payment,  secures  5  acres;  $250, 
first  payment,  secures  10  acres;  balance  monthly. 

Send  for  hooklet 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

Deer  Park,  Washington 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Phone  5634  Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Plantation  four  miles  southwest  of  station,  Belmont  Road 
We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  trees,  apple  trees  that  have  a  heritage,  a  quality  that  should  be  considered  by  everyont 
Kho  plants  a  tree.  Our  trees  are  grown  In  clean  hillside  virgin  red  shot  soil  with  clay  subsoil,  producing  the  most  vigorous 
root  system.  Our  buds  are  selected  from  the  best  l)earlng  healthy  Hood  Elver  trees  that  make  the  Hood  Elver  apple 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Our  trees  wUl  give  you  satisfactory  results  In  vigor,  fruit  and  quality  Asli  for  catalog 
We  guarantee  our  products.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and  walnuts.  A  complete  line  of  the  beat  varletlei 
of  aU  kinds  of  fruits. 


H.  S.  BUTTERFIELD,  President 


W.  J.  ENSCHEDE,  Manager 
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Wlien  you  get  to  Hood  River 
stop  at  the 

Mt.  Hood 
Hotel 


Occupying  one-half  block 
With  a  new  brick  annex 

ROOMS  SINGLE  OR  EN  SUITE 
TWENTY  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 


Trains  stop  daily  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Bus  meets  all  boats 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS.  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow                        GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  London 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg 
Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co.              Ira  B.  Solomon              Simons  Fruit  Co.              Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  WeblingCo. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York                              Canning,  N.  8.                  Toronto  and  Montreal                              46  Clinton  Street,  Boston 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glaf  ke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

W.  H.  DRYER                                                                                          W.  W.  BOL.LAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 

PHONES:    MAIN  234|                                                   PORTLAND,  OREGON 

LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 
FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 
Conmiission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 
Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture 
to  us  to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

TRANSFER  &  LIVERY  CO. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Richey  &  Gilbert  Go. 

H.  M.  GiLBBHT,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:   Apples,  Peaclies, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

stop  at  "The  Oregon,"  Hood  myer 

Clean  Rooms— Excellent  Meal  ■  — One  block  from  depot 

Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-12S  FRONT  AND 
20*  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

of  the 

Famous  Hood  River  Valley 

showing 

13,000  acres  of  apple  orchards, 
Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams  and 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 
40  inches  long                Price  $1.00 

SLOCUN  &  CANNELD'S  BOOK  AND  ART  STORE 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

W.  F.  LARAWAY 

DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 

EYES  LENSES 
TESTED  GROUND 

Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  River       and  Glenwood 
Oregon  Iowa 
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Size,  Color  and  Quality  in  Fruit 

15y  Professor  V.  I*.  Hedrick,  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York 


APPRECIATION  of  fruits  comes 
through  three  of  the  live  senses — 
taste,  sight  anil  smell,  though  the 
last  is  of  little  importance,  being  so  in- 
timately connected  ^vith  taste  as  to  be 
almost  a  part  of  it.  This  leaves  taste 
and  sight  as  the  senses  by  ^vhich  fruits 
are  judged,  ^^'e  grow  fruit  to  eat,  and 
it  would  seem  therefore  that  taste 
should  set  the  seal  of  approval.  Con- 
noisseurs do  judge  fruit  by  the  sense  of 
taste,  but  the  public,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  matters,  does  not  march  with  the 
connoisseurs,  and  the  average  person, 
personification  of  the  public,  uses  the 
eye  more  than  the  tongue  in  measuring 
the  merits  of  fruits.  This  difference 
between  professional  and  popular  judg- 
ment comes  about  because  of  a  very 
general  misconception  of  the  relative 
values  of  size,  color  and  quality  in 
fruit — a  misconception  which  furnishes 
my  excuse  for  calling  your  attention, 
in  a  popular  way,  to  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  comparative  value  of  size,  color 
and  quality  in  fruit  and  for  a  very  dis- 
cursive consideration  of  how  these  at- 
tributes may  be  modified  by  culture. 

When  the  nurseryman  sets  his  net,  in 
the  shape  of  an  illustrated  catalog,  for 
the  fruitgrower,  he  baits  it  with  gor- 
geous illustrations  showing  fruits  of 
heroic  proportions.  The  most  frequent 
descriptive  phrase  accompanying  this 
alluring  bait  is  "of  largest  size."  In  his 
turn  the  fruitgrower  usually  makes  an 
exhibit,  or  a  sale  of  his  wares,  with 
the  apologetic  yarn  that  he  kept  the 
largest  for  his  own  use,  or  he  had 
larger  last  year,  or  he  could  grow  big- 
ger ones  if  he  were  so  disposed.  All 
this  shows  a  craving  after  size — a 
craving  that  has  been  bred  and  is  now 
stimulated  by  competitive  exhibitions 
in  which  size  is  usually  given  first 
place.  This  has  gone  on  for  so  long 
that  now  size  is  generally  esteemed 
about  the  highest  quality  a  fruit  may 
possess.  This  feeling  finds  expression 
many  times  and  in  many  ways  at  every 
fruit  exhibit  to  which  the  public  has 
access.  What  arc  the  true  merits  of 
size  in  fruits'? 

In  fruits  for  the  kitchen,  fair  or  large 
size  is  distinctly  meritorious,  saving 
waste  in  paring  and  coring  or  pitting, 
though  even  here  there  are  exceptions, 
for  one  does  not  want  a  huge  baked 
apple,  a  manmioth  peach  for  canning, 
nor  large  plums  for  preserving.  But 
for  all  dessert  purposes  the  medium- 
sized  fruit  should  be  preferred  and  the 
Fameuse  or  the  little  Lady  apple,  a 
Seckel  or  Doyenne  pear,  a  Crawford 
peach  and  a  Green  Gage  plum  are,  or 
should  be,  as  acceptable  as  any  varie- 
ties of  their  kinds.    Certainly  no  one 


wants  to  make  two  bites  at  a  cherry, 
strawberry  or  any  of  the  small  fruits. 
Large  size  in  fruit  is  often  poor  econ- 
omy, whether  on  the  fruit  sand,  in  the 
hotel  or  for  the  home,  for  a  small  or 
medium  fruit  frequently  answers  the 
same  purpose  that  a  larger  one  would. 

Not  alwa\s,  but  often,  undue  size  in 
any  variety  is  accompanied  by  inferior 
(juality.  This  is  especialy  true  if  size 
has  been  brought  about  by  much  water, 
in  which  case  the  fruit  may  actually  be 
said  to  be  bloated.  The  highly-fiavored 
solids  of  the  normally-grown  fruit  are 


Features  of  this  Issue 
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diluted  or  adulterated  with  water.  So, 
too,  extra  large  specimens  of  tree  or 
small  fruits  in  which  size  is  attained 
by  high  feeding  or  by  such  abnormal 
practices  as  ringing,  usually  lack  in 
quality.  From  all  this  we  must  con- 
clude that  while  a  good  large  fruit  may 
be  better  than  a  good  small  fruit,  yet  if 
in  the  large  fruit  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  cjuality  it  at  once  loses  value.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  some  of  the  varie- 
ties of  our  tree  fruits  might  be  in- 
creased in  size  to  advantage,  and  the 
value  of  many  grapes  and  small  fruits 
would  be  much  enhanced  by  greater 
size.  Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  know  how  to  increase  the 
size  of  fruits,  should  we  so  desire.  The 
task  is  not  dillicult.  Generally  speak- 
ing, whatever  increases  tree  growth 
gives  greater  size  in  the  product.  To 
be  specific,  the  application  of  nitro- 
genous fertilizers,  plowing  under  legu- 
minuous  cover  crops,  frequent  and 
long-continued  cultivation,  these  acting 
singly  or  associatively  will  increase 
the  size  of  fruits.  Another  way  of  at- 
taining greater  size  is  by  restricting  the 
top  of  the  plant  by  heavy  pruning,  thus 
getting  greater  growth  in  the  parts  that 


remain.  Lastly,  most  commonly  and 
best  means  of  all,  the  size  of  almost  all 
fruits  can  be  greatly  increased  by  ju- 
dicious thinning,  an  orchard  operation 
so  generally  used  that  it  needs  no  fur- 
ther discussion  here. 

The  comparative  value  of  color  and 
quality  in  fruits  is  a  subject  of  never- 
ending  discussion.  We  can  all  agree 
that  both  are  necessary  in  first-class 
market  fruits,  but  often  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  the  two.  Which  then? 
To  my  mind  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  supremacy  of  ([uality 
over  color,  but  consumers  discriminate 
in  favor  of  bright  colors.  Thus,  red 
apples  are  preferred  to  yellow,  green 
and  russet  varieties — the  latter,  side  by 
side  with  red  storts  no  better  in  ([uality, 
go  begging  for  buyers.  Fruit  is  bought 
to  eat.  What  a  paradox  to  buy  that 
which  is  hardly  fit  to  eat  because  it  is 
brilliantly  colored.  This  unjust  dis- 
crimination comes  about  because  red  is 
more  attractive  to  the  eye  of  most 
people  and  because  of  a  very  general 
misconception  that  color  is  correlated 
with  quality.  Red  apples  have  thus  be- 
come the  fashion  with  consumers  and 
must,  therefore,  be  produced  by  grow- 
ers. Are  brilliantly-colored  apples  of 
better  quality  than  those  of  subdued 
hues? 

Some  say  that  high  quality  goes  with 
high  color — that  is,  with  bright  reds, 
crimsons  or  scarlets,  or  in  patterns 
striped  with  these  colors;  others  say 
"handsome  but  poor,"  indicating  a  be- 
lief in  a  correlation  of  high  quality  and 
low  color.  But  a  consideration  of  vari- 
eties shows  at  once  that  there  are  no 
correlations  between  color  and  quality. 
The  hungry  man  who  knows  apples 
will  say  grace  with  just  as  much 
unction  over  a  Green  Newtown,  a 
Golden  Russet  or  a  Grimes  Golden  as 
over  a  red  Jonathan,  a  Spitzenberg  or 
a  Mcintosh.  Coming  to  individuals  in 
a  variet>',  it  is  found  that  at)ples  grown 
in  sod  are  brilliantly  colored;  those 
grown  under  tillage  are  of  more  sombre 
hues.  Nine  out  of  ten  people  will 
choose  the  highly-colored'  sod-grown 
fruit  as  the  best  flavored,  but  it  needs 
only  a  taste  to  convince  to  the  contrary. 
The  tilled  fruit  is  crisper,  juicier  and 
richer.  On  the  other  hand,  poorly 
colored  apples  in  the  center  of  a  tree 
are  often  less  well  flavored  than  the 
brighter  fruits  exposed  to  the  sun. 
There  are  many  just  such  seeining  cor- 
relations between  color  and  quality, 
but  a  careful  study  of  all  shows  that 
there  are  no  real  relations  between 
color  and  quality. 

Just  now  the  fashion  is  for  red 
apples.    But  fashions  in  colors  of  fruits 
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change  as  fashions  in  colors  of  clothes, 
or  hats  or  ties,  change.  At  one  time 
russet  apples  were  in  great  demand — 
not  so  now.  In  some  markets  Green 
Newtowns  or  Yellow  Belleflowers  or 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  are  still  pre- 
ferred. The  present  tendency  to  plant 
nothing  but  red  apples  is  bound  to 
make  them  less  the  fashion  in  time  and 
to  give  greater  demand  for  green,  yel- 
low and  russet  fruits.  That  color  is 
quite  unrelated  to  permanent  value  is 
proved  by  these  changes  and  variations 
in  fashion.  The  point  I  am  seeking  to 
make  is,  that  we  are  following  a  preju- 
dice in  rating  one  color  above  another 
regardless  of  quality.  This  prejudice 
is  detrimental  to  fruit  growing  and 
fruitgrowers  should  seek  to  overcome 
it  by  calling  attention  to  the  good  quali- 
ties of  apples  regardless  of  color. 
"Plumage  proclaims  the  fowl"  but  color 
does  not  proclaim  the  fruit.  We  are  all 
well  aereed,  however,  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  put  a  variety  on  the  market 
in  its  own  distinctive  color,  provided 
too  much  is  not  sacrificed  in  securing 
characteristic  color.  How  may  the 
color  of  varieties  be  kept  normal,  true 
and  distinctive? 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  color  intel- 
ligently unless  we  know  what  color  is. 
What  makes  the  gold  of  the  Pippin,  or 
the  red  of  the  Spitzenberg?  To  define 
carefully  in  this  case  takes  us  far  afield 
in  organic  chemistry,  where  all  but 
those  bred  therein  are  soon  hopelessly 
lost.  It  is  difficult  to  make  even  a  few 
simple  statements  in  regard  to  color 
without  becoming  entangled  in  the 
jargon  of  chemistry.  But,  in  brief, 
some  of  the  colors  of  fruits  are  carried 
in  small  granules  or  corpuscles,  while 
others  are  dissolved  in  the  cell  sap. 
Thus,  the  green,  yellow,  orange  and 
some  of  the  red  colors  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  millions  of  brightly-stained 
corpuscles  in  the  cells  of  the  skin, 
while  other  reds,  especially  those  of  a 
violet  cast,  are  due  to  stained  cell  sap. 
The  color-bearing  corpuscles  are  de- 
rived from  the  chlorophyll  or  leaf- 
green  of  the  plant;  colored  sap  is 
largely  the  result  of  oxidizing  agents 
acting  on  certain  substances  in  the 
fruit. 

The  oxidizing  agents  and  the  sub- 
stances they  act  upon  are  present  in 
green  fruits  in  combination.  As  the 
fruits  ripen  the  combination  slowly 
breaks  and  oxidization  takes  place. 
The  formation  of  color  corpuscles,  too, 
depends  upon  the  action  of  oxygen  in 
the  presence  of  light  and  certain  food 
elements.  This  is  the  briefest  possible 
statement  of  how  a  very  complex 
process  takes  place  in  which  the  facts 
to  be  emphasized  are  that  oxidization 
goes  on  as  a  fruit  begins  to  ripen  and 
that  coloring  is  an  indication  of  ripen- 
ing, and  ceases  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe.  Now  a  fruit  is  rightly  ripe  only 
when  it  is  brought  to  its  fullest  ma- 
turity. But  there  are  no  well-marked 
lines  between  greenness,  maturity  and 
decay.  These  stages  grade  insensibly 
into  each  other,  but  coloring,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  continues  up  to  the  point 
at  which  the  tissues  begin  to  decay. 


Shakespeare  might  have  had  the  ripen- 
ing and  coloring  of  fruit  in  mind  when 
he  wrote,  "And  so,  from  hour  to  hour, 
we  ripe  and  ripe,  and  then,  from  hour 
to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot."  Coming  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  practical  appli- 
cations of  all  this,  we  have  at  once  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
coloring  of  fruits  is  largely  a  chemical 
process  and  that  chemical  processes 
are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  take  place. 
Chief  of  these  in  influencing  color 
formation  in  plants  are  light  and  heat, 
but  there  are  others  as  food  or  lack  of 
it,  moisture,  chemicals  in  the  soil  and 
disease. 

Every  fruitgrower  knows  that  the  in- 
tensity of  color  in  fruits  depends 
largely  on  the  amount  of  light.  Like 
the  complexion  of  the  dusky  Moor, 
the  color  of  fruit  is  often  "but  the 
burnished  rays  of  the  burning  sun." 
Poorly-colored  fruits  are  often  due  to 
close  planting  and  density  of  tree  top, 
whereby  sunlight  is  excluded.  Light 
largely  determines  the  rate  and  the 
amount  of  oxidization  that  takes  place 
in  plant  cells,  and  bright  light  makes  all 
color-production  processes  active.  The 
effects  of  an  abundance  of  light  in  pro- 
ducing high  color  are  to  be  seen  in  top 
branches,  in  open-centered  trees,  in 
outside  and  wide-apart  rows  and  in  the 
products  of  the  sunlit  states  of  the  West 
or  the  high  altitudes  of  any  fruit-grow- 
ing region.  Of  the  few  means  at  the 
command  of  the  fruitgrower  to  obtain 
better  color,  those  having  to  do  with 
securing  more  light  are  most  efilcient — 
as  pruning,  greater  distance  apart  of 
trees  and  in  selecting  sites  best  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Not  only  does  light  from 
the  sun  influence  the  amount  of  color 
in  fruit  but  solar  heat  has  its  effect. 
One  who  has  not  given  the  matter 
thought  inmiediately  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  warmer  the  weather 
the  brighter  the  colors,  whereas  the 
contrary  is  usually  the  case.  We  found 
from  records  of  twenty-five  harvests  in 
New  York  that  apples  usually  colored 
especially  well  in  falls  when  they 
ripened  in  cool  weather,  more  particu- 
larly so  if  the  nights  were  cool  and  the 
days  bright  and  sunny.  Indeed,  saving 
numerous  "just  exceptions  and  reserva- 
tions," it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
rainy  weather  by  lowering  the  tem- 
perature, especially  if  it  alternates 
with  sunshine,  may  help  to  give  high 
color  to  fruit.  The  effects  of  low  tem- 
perature on  color  may  well  be  seen  in 
Northern  climates  and  high  altitudes, 
where  colors  are  always  brighter  than 
in  warm  climates  or  low  altitudes.  The 
cool  nights  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
nearly  as  potent  as  the  sunny  days  in 
giving  color  to  the  fruits  of  that  region. 
There  is  a  plausible  reason  for  the 
effects  just  ascribed  to  cool  weather 
in  influencing  color.  The  chemical 
changes  which  bring  about  color  in 
fruit  accompany  the  period  of  ripening. 
Now  ripening  marks  the  cessation  of 
cell  activities — comes  with  the  death  of 
cells.  In  fact,  color-pigments  may  al- 
most be  said  to  be  waste  products — the 
"ashes  of  the  vital  flres"  of  cells.  Cold 


hastens  the  death  of  the  cell,  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  and  so  increases  color. 
Climate,  in  the  three  phases  just  dis- 
cussed, light,  heat  and  moisture,  greatly 
modifies  the  bloom  on  fruits.  The 
bloom  of  fruit  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  poppies,  of  which  the  poet  says, 
"You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom  is 
shed."  Nevertheless  it  greatly  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  product  if  present  in 
any  considerable  amount,  and  modifies 
the  color  favorably  despite  the  absurd 
practice  of  rubbing  off  the  bloom  prac- 
ticed by  many  in  exhibiting.  Bloom  is 
a  valuable  asset  to  fruit  and  should  be 
increased  and  preserved. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  influences  the 
color  of  fruit.  Every  fruitgrower  with 
any  considerable  number  of  trees  of 
one  variety  must  have  noticed  that  the 
fruit  on  some  trees  are  better  colored 
than  that  from  other  trees.  Not  infre- 
quently most  striking  differences  can 
be  found  in  orchards  located  but  a  few 
miles  apart.  Yet  what  it  is  in  soils  that 
influences  color  is  not  well  understood. 
From  the  evidence  now  at  hand,  it 
seems  that  color  effects  must  be  due  to 
physical  conditions  as  soil  heat,  aera- 
tion and  drainage,  all  of  which  would 
help  in  causing  the  crop  to  mature  early 
and  thoroughly.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  nitrogen  none  of  the  baker's 
dozen  of  elements  made  use  of  by 
plants  under  ordinary  conditions  exer- 
cise a  decided  influence  on  the  color  of 
fruits.  The  belief  is  current  that 
orchard  products  are  poorly  colored  on 
acid  soils  and  that  adding  lime  will 
cause  them  to  take  on  brighter  hues, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  experimental 
confirmation  of  such  effects  of  acid  and 
alkali  soils.  A  half-dozen  fertilizer  ex- 
periments with  apples  might  be  cited  to 
show  that  fertilizers  do  not  favorably 
affect  the  colors  of  this  fruit.  In  par- 
ticular, the  popular  generalization  that 
"potash  paints  fruits,"  common  in  the 
press  and  reiterated  on  every  page  of 
fertilizer  advertising  literature,  finds  no 
verification  in  fertilizer  experiments 
with  apples.  There  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  observational  evidence  to 
show  that  nitrogen,  especially  when 
applied  in  stable  manure  and  nitro- 
genous cover  crops  turned  under, 
causes  a  lessening  of  intensity  in  color. 
If  the  position  be  well  taken  that  color 
comes  with  maturity  and  the  death  of 
cells  it  would  be  expected  that  nitrogen 
would  decrease  color,  since  its  use  gen- 
erally promotes  and  prolongs  growth 
and  delays  maturity  of  apples.  This 
leads  to  the  statement  that  usually 
whatever  increases  the  growth  of 
aoples  is  antagonistic  to  high  coloring. 
Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  this 
than  the  difference  in  color  and  size  of 
apples  grown  on  tilled  and  sodded  land. 
As  every  fruitgrower  knows,  apples 
grown  in  sod  are  smaller,  more  highly 
colored  and  mature  earlier  than  those 
grown  on  tilled  land.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  sod  culture  greatly  lowers 
the  productiveness  of  an  orchard,  this 
means  of  increasing  color  might  be 
reconmiended.  So,  too,  apples  grown 
on  diseased,  girdled,  injured  or  very 
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old  trees  are  usually  smaller  and  more 
highly  colored  than  apples  from  normal 
plants.  Apples  are  almost  always  bet- 
ter colored  on  trees  in  which  the 
growth  is  short,  stout  and  firm,  and  on 
which  the  leaves  are  neither  conspicu- 
ously abundant  or  overly  luxuriant.  A 
sailor  drinking  beer  from  one  hand  and 
whisky  from  the  other  was  asked  why 
he  thus  mixed  his  drinks.  His  reply 
was  that  if  he  drank  only  whisky  he 
became  drunk  too  soon;  if  only  beer  he 
became  full  too  soon.  But  when  he 
took  a  drink  of  one  and  then  of  the 
other  he  got  just  the  right  proportions 
of  fullness  and  drunkenness.  It  seems 
that  the  desires  of  fruitgrowers  to  have 
large  fruits  and  well-colored  fruits 
must  be  satisfied  by  philosophy  similar 
to  that  of  the  saiior.  Orchards  must 
be  tilled,  fertilized  and  cared  for  on  the 
one  hand  to  secure  size  of  fruit  by  pro- 
moting growth,  while  such  operations 
as  will  reduce  size,  retard  growth  and 
hasten  maturity  must  be  practiced  to 
increase  color. 

What  about  the  influence  of  other 
chemicals  than  those  commonly  used 
as  fertilizers?  Iron,  especially  in  the 
form  of  iron  sulphate,  is  supposed  to 
be  potent  in  intensifying  the  color  of 
fruits.  We  cannot  find  the  least  bit  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case. 
Orchard  soils  are  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  iron  as  a  rule  that  it  is  like 
"gilding  gold"  to  add  more  iron. 
Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  evidence 
to  confirm  the  oft-made  statement  that 
manganese  added  to  the  soil  increases 
color.  Some  spraying  materials  no 
doubt  have  an  influence  on  the  color  of 
apples  and  pears.  This  is  the  expe- 
rience of  all  who  have  carried  on  com- 
parative tests  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  spraying  materials.  Yet  so  far 
we  have  nothing  more  than  generalities 
as  regards  the  effects  of  sprays  on 
color.  Materials  applied  as  sprays  may 
change  the  color  either  by  absorbing 
and  so  intensifying  sunlight,  or  they 
may  so  cover  the  apple  or  pear  as  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  light.  These, 
however,  are  but  surmises.  A  great 
many  fruit  growers  are  hoping  to  im- 
prove the  color  of  their  fruits  in  new 
orchards  by  having  young  trees  propa- 
gated from  scions  taken  from  trees  se- 
lected for  the  high  color  of  their  fruit — 
so-called  "pedigreed  stock."  Once  in  a 
very  great  while  strains  of  varieties 
having  high  color  do  arise  and  the  high 
color  is  transmissible,  but  such  cases 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Differences  in 
color  in  a  variety  are  practically  al- 
ways fluctuating  variations  due.  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  to  climate,  soil,  till- 
age, or  some  stimulation  or  retardation 
of  growth.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  high  color  in  a  tree  of  any 
variety  is  transmissible — -to  be  proved 
only  by  comparing  fruits  from  trees 
grown  from  its  scions — it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  propagate  from  bearing  trees 
with  the  hope  of  getting  better  color. 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  qual- 
ity. What  is  quality?  The  word  is 
rolled  under  the  tongue  by  both  fruit- 
growers and  consumers  alike,  but  like 
"good  cheer"  in  the  fable,  is  "fish  to 


one,  flesh  to  another,  and  fowl  to  a 
third."  We  need,  therefore,  to  define 
the  terms.  In  brief,  quality  is  that 
combination  of  flavor,  aroma,  juiciness 
and  tender  flesh  which  makes  fruits 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  this  is  not 
all.  The  thing  that  gives  charm  to  the 
attractions  of  the  world,  whether 
books,  or  pictures,  or  music,  or  people, 
or  fruits,  is  that  subtle,  undefinable 
thing  called  personality.  A  Northern 
Spy,  a  Mcintosh,  a  Yellow  Newtown,  a 
Seckel  pear,  a  Crawford  peach,  a  Green 
Gage  plum  and  an  lona  grape,  for  ex- 
amples, all  have  distinct  and  charming 
personalities  which  contribute  no  small 
part  to  the  high  quality  of  these  fruits. 
But  many  fruits  do  not  have  distin- 
guishable individuality  and  the  sorts 
named  lose  it  when  grown  under  some 
conditions.  This  personality  may  be 
quite  aside  from  any  tangible  qualities. 
It  is  akin  to  the  charm  of  a  woman  in 
which  the  heroine  in  a  current  play 
says,  "If  a  woman  has  it,  she  needs 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  and  if  she 
has  it  not,  nothing  else  in  the  world  is 
of  any  use."  A  high  quality  fruit  must 
have  a  pleasing  personality.  High 
quality  does  not  have  the  commercial 
value  that  it  should,  but  it  is  coming  to 
be  worth  more  and  more.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  taste,  natural  taste  and 
acquired  taste.  Only  savages  have  a 
natural  taste;  to  them  crude,  unrefined, 
tasteless  foods  answer  all  purposes. 
But  civilized  man  has  an  acquired  taste, 
and  with  each  succeeding  stage  of 
civilization  it  becomes  more  delicate 
and  more  refined.  Once  they  but  know 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  people  will 
buy  and  pay  for  fruits  of  high  quality — 
fruits  with  delicate  and  refined  flavors 
and  aromas,  and  juicy,  tender  flesh. 
Such  fruits  should  be  the  food  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people, 
while  coarse,  turnipy  fruits  should  go 
only  to  those  who  cannot  tell  the  difi'er- 
ence  between  a  Jonathan  and  a  Ben 
Davis,  a  Bartlett  and  a  Kieffer.  People 
need  only  to  be  educated  as  to  what 
varieties  are  of  high  quality  and  a 
profitable  demand  will  be  created.  Can 
the  quality  of  varieties  of  the  different 
fruits  be  changed  by  cultural  methods? 
Possiblv  somewhat,  but  not  greatly. 
Generally  speaking,  whatever  care  and 
culture  make  trees  grow  and  bear 
normally  tend  to  produce  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality.  As  I  have  said  before, 
food  and  water  seem  to  have  decided 
effects  on  quality,  but  what  combina- 
tion of  these  essentials  is  best  for  high- 
est quality  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
know  little.  "Paul  plants  and  Appolos 
waters,"  but  God  gives  ouality.  In  His 
distribution  of  favors  He  has  seen  fit 
to  characterize  the  fruits  of  some  re- 
gions bv  higher  quality  than  those  of 
others,  just  as  He  has  given  large  size 
and  handsome  color  to  the  products  of 
special  regions. 

In  what  has  been  said  I  have  sought 
to  establish  the  fact  that  high  quality 
is  the  chief  of  all  the  attributes  of  fruit. 
But  there  is  little  use  in  this  discussion 
if  we  cannot  come  to  some  understand- 
ing as  to  how  the  condition  that  pre- 
vails can  be  bettered.    To  this  end  a 


few  specific  suggestions  can  be  offered: 

First — The  long  suit  of  the  fruit- 
grower is  to  grow  varieties  of  high 
quality.  A  man  should  grow  sorts  for 
the  market  that  he  is  willing  to  eat 
himself.  If  individuals  make  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  high  quality  of  their  fruits 
a  reputation  will  soon  be  established 
for  the  region  and  for  the  fruit. 

Second — Let  every  fruitgrower  depre- 
cate above  all  things  the  oft-made 
assertion  that  the  public  wants  trashy 
stuff — cares  only  for  appearance  and 
not  for  quality.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the 
times  to  decry  the  public.  Certain  pa- 
pers say  the  public  wants  only  yellow 
journalism;  some  writers  hold  that  the 
people  will  read  only  light  or  vulgar 
fiction;  rag-time  music  is  supposed  to 
suit  the  public;  theatres  will  present 
only  sensational  plays;  following  the 
fashion,  fruitgrowers  hold  that  the 
public  has  the  tooth  of  a  gorilla,  the 
taste  of  a  buzzard,  the  stomach  of  an 
ostrich,  and  by  choice  fills  its  maw  on 
Ben  Davis  apples  and  Kieffer  pears.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  public  likes  poor 
fruit;  the  better  the  fruit  the  more  of 
it  will  be  eaten.  People  are  slow 
moving,  but  once  they  learn  true  worth 
in  fruit  their  appetite  will  be  for  the 
good  varieties.  They  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  poor  or  mediocre  sorts.  If 
the  lover  of  choice  viands,  and  who  is 
not,  must  wipe  the  tongue  around  the 
mouth  and  titillate  the  palate  in  order 
to  find  the  flavor  of  fruits  he  will  take 
to  other  delicacies. 

Third — It  is  a  good  policy  not  to 
break  rudely  with  the  old  but  to  run 
smoothly  into  the  new.  It  would 
hardly  be  wise  for  any  man  to  cut 
down  or  graft  over  certain  apples,  or 
pears,  or  plums,  or  pull  out  certain 
grapes  because  they  are  of  poor  qual- 
ity. But  in  the  planting  of  new 
orchards  a  man  should  look  well  to  the 
quality  of  the  varieties  he  selects. 
Speaking  broadly,  fruits  of  fine  flavor 
can  be  grown  as  easily  as  the  grosser 
tasting  ones.  In  planting  for  the  fu- 
ture, then,  plant  for  quality. 

Fourth — Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  there  been  so  many  men 
directing  their  efforts  toward  the  im- 
provement of  plants.  With  the  recent 
discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  centuries 
the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  are 
bound  to  result  in  many  new  introduc- 
tions within  the  next  few  years.  A  man 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  clings  to  some 
of  the  mediocre  varieties  we  now  have, 
for  these  are  the  elder-born  to  whom 
we  have  become  attached  in  tenderly 
carrying  them  through  a  helpless  in- 
fancy, but  as  the  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  of  horticulture  bring  in  the  new- 
born let  them  be  chary  of  a  blessing 
until  their  character  for  high  quality  is 
established.  Let  them  be  "born  to 
blush  unseen,"  and  if  christened  let 
them  remain  in  the  limbo  of  the  nur- 
seryman's catalog  if  high  quality  be  not 
among  their  accomplishments.  Let  us 
raise  the  standard  of  excellence  by 
accepting  only  new  fruits  which  are  su- 
perior in  quality  to  their  predecessors. 
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Fifth — Nurserymen  can  do  much  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  good  fruit 
and  to  secure  the  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  high  quality.  The  country  is 
filled  with  men  and  women  from  city, 
town  and  country  who  want  to  grow 
fruit  for  pleasure  and  profit.  When 
these  embryonic  fruitgrowers  pick  the 
shell  and  get  ready  to  plant,  they  go  to 
a  nurseryman  for  trees.  Now  if  the 
nurseryman  will  sell  all  unfledged 
fruitgrowers  varieties  of  quality  rather 
than  what  they  can  spare,  fruit  grow- 
ing and,  in  the  long  run,  the  nursery 
trade  will  be  helped.  Some  nursery- 
men hold  it  to  be  their  inalienable 
right  to  substitute  when  varieties  run 
short.  If  all  such  will  only  slip  in  a 
choicely  good  variety  instead  of  an  odd 
or  an  end  there  will  be  less  poor  fruit. 
Nurserymen  say  Ihey  grow  the  varie- 
ties that  fruitgrowers  want.  In  reality, 
however,  they  very  largely  force  plant 
ers  to  take  sorts  that  grow  readily  and 
make  good-looking  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery. Trees  for  the  orchard  must  be 
grown  in  the  nursery;  trees  grown  in 
the  nursery  must  be  sold  to  the  fruit- 
grower; the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the 
fruitgrower  is  the  weal  or  the  woe  of 
the  nurseryman.  If  tree  growers  would 
push  the  sale  of  varieties  and  trees  that 
arc  truly  most  useful  to  the  tree 
planter,  nurserymen,  fruitgrowers  and 
the  public  all  will  be  gainers  thereby. 

Sixth — It  should  be  the  business  of 
horticultural  societies,  one  and  all,  to 
make  the  ]Hiblic  familiar  with  the 
names  and  the  qualities  of  fruits.  With 
this  knowledge  fruit  buyers  would  pay 
the  difference  between  good  and  poor 
auality  varieties,  just  as  they  pay  the 
difference  between  a  porterhouse  and 
a  pot  stew.  Why  should  they  not? 
There  are  several  ways  of  reaching  the 
public  in  this  matter.  Fruitgrowers 
and  their  customers  may  both  gain 
knowledge  of  what  are  the  best  fruits, 
and  which  of  them  may  be  grown,  by 
a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
whole  matter  at  horticultural  meetings. 
County  and  state  fruit  organizations 
ought  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  making 
instructive  exhibits  both  at  their  meet- 
ings and  at  the  fairs.  In  these  exhibits 
much  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  fancy  fruit — high  quality  fruit.  In- 
deed, it  seems  certain  that  higher  pre- 
miums ought  always  to  be  offered  for 
choicely  good  fruits  than  for  the  varie- 
ties of  poorer  quality. 

In  conclusion:  Why  discuss  this  mat- 
ter? Is  it  to  encourage  growing  fruit 
only  for  a  select  few  who  have  the 
cultivated  taste?  Not  by  any  means. 
The  common  taste  which  falls  to  wifh 
a  vigorous  appetite  upon  any  fruit  pre- 
sented is  now,  and  must  ever  be,  the 
chief  customer  of  the  fruit  grower.  But 
the  taste  of  the  multitude  should  be 
educated  by  all  possible  means  for  bet- 
ter and  better  fruits.  Why?  Because 
in  the  long  run  it  means  the  consump- 
tion of  a  great  deal  more  fruil  the 
country  over.  Is  it  reprehensible  to 
grow  fruits  of  poor  quality?  Possibly 
not,  but  it  would  mean  in  the  course  of 
time  the  wiping  out,  root  and  branch, 
of  the  fruit  industrv  if  all  fruit  growers 


grew  poor  varieties;  besides  it  would 
present  the  vile  and  sordid  spectacle  of 
people  deliberately  devoting  themselves 
to  growing  poor  fruit  when  they  might 
as  well  grow  good  fruit.  Is  high  qual- 
ity the  only  requisite  of  a  good  variety? 
No  indeed.  There  are  a  score  of  requi- 
sites of  fruit  and  tree  that  go  to  make 
a  good  variety,  but  among  these  quality 
is  not  now  receiving  appropi'iate  recog- 
nition, and  it  is  for  such  recognition 
that  I  am  pleading.  Is  this  a  matter  of 
sentiment  or  of  business?  Both.  I  am 
not  averse  to  putting  some  sentiment  in 
fruit  growing,  but  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  arguing  before  a  packed  jury  in 
trying  to  convince  my  readers  that  it 
is  good  business  as  well  as  sentiment 
to  g/ow  good  fruit. 


ried  Fruits  An  Economical 
and  Valuable  Diet 

Fresh  fruits  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  "flavor  fruits"  and  "food  fruits," 
according  as  they  are  valued  for  their 
flavor  or  as  a  food,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Nutrition  Investigations  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Those  that  are  80  per  cent  or 
more  water  fall  under  the  first  classi- 
fication (apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
most  of  our  common  fruits),  while 
those  containing  less  fall  under  the 
latter  (bananas,  grapes  and  figs).  The 
food  value  of  a  pound  of  dried  fruit  is, 
of  course,  much  greater  than  that  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  fruit.  A  pound  of  the 
latter  will  yield  an  average  of  about  six 
ounces  dried,  but  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  orginal  fruit  is  no  guide  to  the 
food  value  of  the  dried  product.  The 
main  change  which  takes  place  during 
drying  is  the  loss  of  water,  but  other 
changes  also  occur.  Very  often  the 
right  degree  of  heat  produces  changes 
not  unlike  those  which  occur  during 
natural  ripening  on  the  plant. 

In  some  cases  the  crude  fiber  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  plant  structure 
is  reduced  in  amount  or  softened.  Much 
of  the  starch  is  changed  to  some  form 
of  sugar.  The  change  in  flavor  is  due 
partly  to  the  proportionate  increase  of 
sugar  from  loss  of  water  and  to  abso- 
lute increase  from  chemical  changes. 
To  determine  which  of  two  fruits  is 
more  economical,  not  only  must  the 
cost  per  pound  be  known,  but  the 
amount  of  bodily  fuel  that  makes  for 
energy  and  protein  (muscle-building 
material)  a  pound  of  each  would  sup- 
ply. One  must  also  consider  what  ex- 
pense is  required  to  prepare  each  for 
the  table.  Grapes  commonly  cost  less 
a  pound  than  raisins,  but  a  given  sum 
spent  for  grapes  will  buy  a  smaller 
amount  of  nutritive  material,  since  the 
proportion  of  water  is  much  higher 
than  in  raisins.  On  the  other  hand, 
low-priced  fresh  fiuit  is  sometimes  as 
economical  as  a  somewhat  cheaper 
dried  fruit,  since  the  latter  would  re- 
quire sugar  and  fuel  to  make  it  ready 
for  the  table.  Attention  should  also  be 
directed  to  the  extent  of  inedible  ma- 
terial.— Oflice  of  Information,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


To  Preserve  Sweet  Cider 
During  the  cider-making  season  many 
requests  are  received  for  a  convenient, 
efficient  and  yet  inexpensive  method  for 
preserving  sweet  cider.  Mustard  and 
horseradish  have  been  employed  to  this 
end  for  years,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  but  there  is  nothing  which 
commends  itself  more  highly  for  this 
particular  purpose  than  calcium  sul- 
phite. This  must  not  be  confused  with 
calcium  sulphate  or  gypsum.  The  cider 
can  be  preserved  either  in  a  fresh,  sweet 
condition,  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
press,  or  after  it  has  undergone  a  de- 
sired amount  of  alcoholic  fermentation. 
For  each  gallon  of  cider  dissolve  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  ounce  of  calcium 
^ulphite  or  sulphite  of  lime  in  one  quart 
the  cider  to  be  preserved;  add  this 
sS^tion  to  three  quarts  of  cider,  mak- 
ing one  gallon  in  all,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly in  the  jug  or  cask.  Allow  it  to 
stand  for  several  days,  when  it  will  be 
ready  to  bottle  if  it  is  so  desired.  The 
calcium  sulphite  can  be  obtained  from 
the  local  drug  store  for  about  sixty 
cents  per  pound  or  five  cents  the  ounce. 
Often  a  little  cinnamon,  wintergreen  or 
sassafras  is  added  to  the  bottled  cider 
to  give  it  a  spicy  flavor,  which  is  more 
pleasing  to  some  tastes.  A  pinch  of 
baking  soda  added  at  the  moment  of 
inserting  the  stopper  helps  to  neutralize 
the  acid  and  render  the  beverage  effer- 
vescent when  it  is  unstopped.  If  this  is 
done  it  will  be  necessary  to  tie  in  the 
corks. — Walter  G.  Sackett,  Bacteriolog- 
ist, Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado. 


Some  Reasons  Why  Fruits  and  Vegeta- 
bles Spoil 
All  about  us  in  ground,  water  and 
air  are  numberless  little  plants  called 
moulds,  yeasts  and  bacteria.  Most  of 
them  are  only  visible  by  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. Some  of  these  little  plants  do 
well  in  one  kind  of  soil  or  atmosphere, 
while  others  require  environment  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  The  souring 
of  milk,  the  working  of  canned  fruits, 
the  decay  of  canned  vegetables  and 
meats,  the  change  of  cider  into  vinegar, 
etc.,  are  all  due  to  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain of  these  plants.  The  fact  that  they 
are  too  small  to  be  seen  as  they  pass 
through  the  air  explains  why  so  many 
people  believe  the  air  itself  causes  the 
working  of  canned  goods.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to 
keep  canned  goods  without  sealing  in 
the  usual  manner  by  simply  filtering 
all  the  air  that  reaches  them.  For  ex- 
ample, take  a  can  of  peas,  seal  it  with 
a  i)lug  of  cotton  instead  of  the  usual  lid, 
then  heat  it  until  all  the  germs  are 
killed,  and  the  vegetables  will  keep 
without  spoiling  because,  while  the  air 
can  pass  in  and  out  of  the  jar,  the  plants 
causing  the  damage  are  strained  out. 
Experiments  of  this  kind  have  proved 
in  different  laboratories  that  it  is  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air  and  not  the  air 
itself  which  causes  decay. — Miss  Grace 
Smiley,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
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BY-PRODUCTS,  as  taken  up  by 
your  committee,  I  take  it  signifies 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  jams,  jellies  and  preserves.  The 
development  of  fruit  canning  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  I'nited 
States  reports,  has  been,  in  round  num- 
bers, from  .'f;ll,0()0,0()()  in  189!)  to  $13,- 
000,000  in  1909,  onlv  an  increased  valu- 
ation of  .f 2,000,000  in  ten  years.  That 
is  not  a  very  remarkable  increase,  nor 
as  great  as  one  would  have  expected. 
Without  examining  into  the  facts,  I  am 
sure  we  would  all  have  supposed  that 
the  increase  was  far  greater.  We 
would  have  expected,  for  instance,  a 
great  development  or  increase  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  fact  is  that  the  quantity 
produced  in  California,  in  canned 
fruits,  in  1899  was  valued  at  $7,340,000, 
and  that  produced  in  1909  was  valued 
at  $7,248,000,  so  that  in  the  great  fruit- 
growing State  of  California  there  has 
been  no  great  increase  in  the  canning 
of  fruits  within  the  last  census  period. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any 
reliable  data  regarding  the  increase  in 
production  since  the  last  census  re- 
turns. In  the  matter  of  exports,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  such  a  reniarkable 
increase  that  it  seems  that  there  must 
have  been  quite  a  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  canning  of  fruits  since 
1909.  The  exports  in  that  year  amounted 
to  $2,650,000,  while  the  exports  in  the 
season  of  1912-13  amounted  to  $5,- 
600,000,  or  considernblv  more  than 
double  that  in  1909-10.  So  I  think  we 
may  take  it  that  there  has  been  a  very 
remarkable  development  in  fruit  can- 
ning since  the  last  census  returns. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  fruits  canned 
consists  of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apri- 
cots, berries  and  cherries,  the  valua- 
tion being  according  to  this  order, 
peaches  being  more  than  double  that 
of  any  other  one  product,  amounting 
to  over  $3,700,000  in  1909,  cherries 
the  least  of  all,  amounting  to  over 
$1,000,000.  Between  the  years  1899  and 
1909  there  is  quite  a  marked  increase 
in  the  value  of  apples,  pears,  berries 
and  cherries  canned,  the  greatest  in- 
crease being  in  cherries,  and  these 
were  mostly  sour  cherries  for  pie  pur- 
poses. In  California  alone,  the  in- 
crease in  canned  fruits  from  1900  to 
1912  was  from  $2,800,000  to  $4,800,000. 

The  value  of  canned  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1899  was 
$28,700,000,  while  in  1909  it  had  grown 
to  $51,600,000.  The  greatest  increase 
in  this  was  in  baked  beans.  The  in- 
crease in  California  in  canned  vege- 
tables during  this  ten-vear  period  was 
$1,200,000.  The  increase  in  California 
from  1900  to  1912  was  from  800,000 
cases  to  2,800,000  cases.  The  quantity 
of  canned  tomatoes  packed  in  the 
United  States  in  1905  was  6,500,000 
cases,  in  1913  it  was  14,200,000  cases, 
or  considerable  more  than  double  the 
amount  in  1905.  Canned  vegetables 
exported  in  1913  amounted  to  $1,- 
500,000,  slightly  less  than  the  amount 
exported  in  1912. 


The  value  of  dried  fruits  produced 
in  the  United  States  was  $4,700,000  in 
1899  and  $19,800,000  in  1909.  Prunes 
$970,000,  raisins  $1,000,000,  apples  $2,- 
000,000,  peaches  $300,000,  apricots 
$455,000,  other  fruits  $49,000,  in  1899, 
as  against  prunes  $5,130,000,  raisins 
$5,000,000,  apples  $3,000,000,  peaches 
$2,500,000,  apricots  $2,277,000,  other 
fruits  $2,000,000,  in  1909.  The  total  in- 
crease in  dried  fruits  from  1899  to  1909 
was  from  $4,800,000  to  $20,000,000. 

In  California  the  production  of  cured 
fruit  has  increased  from  145,000  tons  in 

1908  to  259,000  tons  in  1912.  The  in- 
crease was  almost  entirely  in  prunes, 
raisins  and  peaches.  In  prunes  alone 
the  amount  produced  in  California  in 
1895  was  65,000  pounds  and  in  1912 
205,000,000  pounds. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  in 
dried  apples  increased  from  28,000,000 
pounds  in  1905-06  to  54,000,000  pounds 
in  1911-12,  prunes  10,000,000  pounds  in 
1900-01  to  118,000,000  pounds  in  1912-13, 
apricots  14,000,000  pounds  in  1905-06  to 
35,000,000  pounds  in  1912-13,  peaches 
1,000,000  pounds  in  1905-06  to  6,500,000 
pounds  in  1912-13. 

In  California  dried  fruits  amounted 
to  $2,600,000  in  1899  and  $16,000,000  in 
1909,  In  Oregon,  $14,000  in  1899  and 
$173,000  in  1909. 

The  production  of  pickles,  preserves 
and  sauces  in  the  United  States  was 
$36,000,000  in  1899  and  $45,000,000  in 
1909. 

Establishments  for  canning,  preserv- 
ing and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables 
had,  in  1899,  an  investment  of  $28,- 
000,000,  in  1909,  $67,000,000.  Wages 
paid  in  1899  amounted  to  $9,500,000,  in 

1909  to  $15,000,000.  The  value  of 
products  in  1899  was  $56,000,000,  in 
1909,  $91,000,000. 

In  the  matter  of  exports  of  dried 
fruits,  the  most  remarkable  is  in  the 
development  of  our  dried  prune  ex- 
ports, which  seem  to  have  grown  enor- 
mously in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India, 
Siam,  the  Philippines,  Egypt,  French 
and  Portuguese  Africa,  Dutch  Guinea 
and  British  Honduras. 

PRUNE  EXPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES 

1908-09  1913 

Pounds  Pounds 

To  Germanv    8,500,000  19.000,000 

To  The  Netherlands  .  .  .  2,7r)0,000  l(i,.500,00n 

To  Belgium    2,000,000  0.300,000 

To  Denmark    1,000,000  .S,7.>0,000 

To  France    11,000  12,000,000 

To  Canada   fi,(i00,000  11,000,000 

To  Great  Britain   .S,7.")0,000  8,.'i00,000 

Another  very  remarkable  expansion 
of  dried-fruit  exports  has  been  in  our 
exports  of  dried  apples,  which  in  1913 
amounted  to  over  10,000,000  pounds  to 
Germany,  6,000,000  pounds  to  The  Neth- 
erlands, and  only  5,000,000  pounds  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  exports  of 
dried  apricots  reached  the  amount  of 
16,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  Great  Britain 
taking  5,000,000  pounds  and  Germany 
3,000,000  pounds.  Our  canned  goods 
are  exported  largelv  to  Great  Britain, 
which  took  in  1912  $2,261,000  worth, 
while  all  of  Europe  took  but  $2,900,000. 
North   America   took    $1,150,000  and 


South  America  took  only  $100,000.  Our 
exports  in  jams,  jellies  and  other  pre- 
served fruits  does  not  exceed  more 
than  about  $200,000  in  value,  two-thirds 
of  which  goes  to  North  America,  prac- 
tically to  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 
In  dried  fruits,  then,  we  may  say  that 
we  have  the  world  for  a  market,  as 
well  as  an  enormous  market  in  the 
United  States.  In  canned  fruits  our 
markets  are  limited  largely  to  Great 
Britain,  North  America  and  the  United 
States.  In  jellies  and  other  preserved 
fruits  our  market  is  practically  at 
home,  in  our  own  country. 

The  exports  of  pickles,  sauces,  etc., 
in  1912  was  .<R285.000  to  Europe,  $1,- 
150,000  to  North  America,  only  $20,000 
to  South  America,  and  small  amounts 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  exports  of  canned  vegetables  to 
all  European  countries  amounted  to 
onlv  $347,000;  $195,000  to  the  Philip- 
pines; $1,035,000  to  North  America; 
$58,000  to  South  America,  and  very  lim- 
ited amounts  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  including  $66,000  to  Asia. 

From  this  data  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  markets  for  the  by- 
products of  the  Northwest  lies  in  dried 
fruit  to  European  countries,  some  to 
Asiatic  countries,  and  canned  fruits 
almost  exclusively  to  Great  Britain  and 
North  America.  The  great  increase  in 
the  exports  of  prunes  has  been  in  the 
years  that  very  satisfactory  prices 
iiave  been  received  by  the  producers. 
As  far  as  the  Oregon  prune  is  con- 
cerned, these  increased  exports  have 
taken  place  on  the  basis  of  five  cents 
per  pound  to  the  growers,  which  is 
certainly  a  most  satisfactory  condition 
of  market  development.  During  1912-13 
the  prune  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  were  more 
than  half  the  total  production  of  the 
dried  prunes  of  the  United  States. 
These  great  exports  can  continue  to 
grow  on  the  basis  of  five  cents  to  pro- 
ducers and  offer  great  encouragement 
to  the  increased  production  of  prunes. 

In  the  matter  of  dried  apples  the  sit- 
uation is  somewhat  different.  Reports 
from  New  York  show  that  in  1900  the 
apple  growers  received  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel  for  apples  that  went  to 
evaporators,  or  about  $6  per  ion.  In 
1901  they  receive<^l  32  cents  per  bushel, 
or  approximately  $14  per  ton.  In  1902 
and  1903  they  received  approximately 
$10  per  ton.  The  latest  reports  from 
New  York  show  that  \in  a  ten-year 
average  growers  reccivetj  for  apples 
that  went  jointly  to  evaporators  and 
vinegar  plants  $10  per  ton.  \sfew  York 
is  the  greatest  of  all  apple-pl:oducing 
districts  and  produces  more  \  dried 
apples  for  export  than  any  other\tate, 
and  if  this  section  of  the  country  is  to 
compete  wWh  them  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, probabilities  are  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  receive  a  price  in  excess  of 
$10  per  ton.  These  figures  of  the  ten- 
year  average  .show  that  37 bushels  to 
the  acre  of  culls  were  sold  for  evapo- 
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ration  and  cider  stock,  and  the  report 
says  that  the  price  of  $10  per  ton  was 
above  the  average  and  that  probably 
$8  per  ton  would  be  nearer  the  general 
average  in  the  state. 

Our  consular  rctinns  in  our  investi- 
gation of  foreign  markets  shows  that 
chops  from  the  United  States  sold  in 
Germany  at  from  2  to  3%  cents  a 
pound  Just  what  price  may  be  realized 
after  there  is  an  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  production  of  dried  longan- 
berries,  raspberries,  etc.,  in  the  North- 
west is  a  little  difhcult  at  this  time  to 
determine.  If  the  development  is  kept 
in  harmony  with  the  extension  of  the 
markets,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
longanberry  at  least,  and  probably  the 
blackberry,  will  be  sold  in  the  market 
for  drying  for  2'V-2  to  3%  cents  per 
pound  for  the  fresh  berry.  Insofar  as 
foreign  markets  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, for  these  products,  our  investiga- 
tions revealed  that  there  has  been  little 
or  no  development,  and  if  this  country 
continues  to  plant  and  produce  berries 
to  be  marketed  in  the  dried  form  ex- 
traordinary efforts  will  have  to  be 
made  to  prepare  the  market  for  them, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  these 
markets  will  have  to  be  found  mostly 
in  North  America,  at  least  until  some 
great  effort  is  made  for  their  intro- 
duction into  foreign  countries. 

In  the  matter  of  jellies,  preserves, 
pickles,  etc.,  foreign  markets  reveal  a 
very  small  proportion  of  goods  of  that 
character  from  the  United  States.  The 
market  for  these  things  will  also  have 
to  be  strenuously  exploited  and  de- 
veloped. There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  these  products  should  not  be  ex- 
tensively produced  here  in  the  North- 
west and  marketed  all  over  the  world. 
In  the  line"  of  berries  we  produce  the 
best  that  the  world  grows.  Strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  blackberries,  logan- 
berries, gooseberries  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  that  are  produced  here 
in  the  Northwest  cannot  be  excelled  in 
any  part  of  the  known  world.  But  the 
market  side  of  the  question  has  yet  to 
be  worked  out,  and  to  proceed  with  any 
extraordinary  production  on  these 
lines,  without  at  the  same  time  making 
special  efforts  to  extend  the  markets 
would  be  extreme  folly.  I  have  seen 
strav/berries,  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries sent  from  British  Columbia  to 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  at  London,  shipped 
in  barrels,  to  be  prepared  into  jams, 
jellies,  etc.,  for  the  world's  markets. 

Insofar  as  the  production  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  reason  why  a  very 
extensive  industry  in  this  line  should 
not  be  developed  here  in  the  North- 
west. With  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  we  are  put  on  the  map.  As  far 
as  world's  markets  are  concerned  we 
will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  class  of  goods  if  we  devote 
ourselves  to  the  production  of  high- 
class  articles  of  a  standard  quality  and 
organize  for  marketing  the  same.  The 
new  rate  of  transportation  by  the 
Panama  Canal  on  canned  goods  from 
here  to  New  York,  for  instance,  is  30 
cents  per  hundred,  as  against  85  cents 
by  rail,  and  for  dried  fruit  is  40  cents 
per  hundred,  as  against  $1  by  rail,  and 


a  reduction  to  all  European  points  of 
one-half  the  present  rail  and  steamer 
rates  by  direct  shipment.  This  should 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  dried  and  canned  goods  for 
which  this  country  is  especially  fitted 
for  production. 

Nothing  further  is  now  needed  but 
the  organization  of  communities  and 
districts  for  canning,  drying  and  pre- 
serving, and  the  further  organization 
of  selling  agencies ,  to  distribute  these 
goods  through  the  world.  Here  in  the 
Northwest  we  are  usually  too  prone  to 
harp  upon  our  splendid  possibilities  of 
production,  to  view  with  pride  and 
pleasure  the  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  we  produce,  to  praise  in 
all  kinds  of  literature  the  excellent  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  in  production, 
and  then  to  sit  quietly  down  and  fold 
our  hands  and  expect  some  unseen 
power  to  take  up  the  problem  of  prepa- 
ration and  marketing  these  splendid 
fruits  for  which  we  have  all  of  the  ex- 
cellent conditions  of  production.  We 
have  been  given  to  making  exhibits 
only  of  our  raw  products,  advertising 
them  on  all  occasions  almost  all  over 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  producers  into  this  territory,  and 
we  have  failed  to  realize  that  prepara- 
tion and  marketing  are  just  as  essen- 
tial as  production.  We  now  find  our- 
selves with  vast  quantities  of  fruits 
produced,  unprepared  for  market  and 
without  the  commercial  machinery  to 
carry  them  to  the  consumer.  This 
great  City  of  Portland  has  neglected 
seriously  that  feature  of  its  proper 
function.  They  seem  to  have  consid- 
ered that  their  duty  is  to  bring  pro- 
ducers into  this  territory,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  their  primary  function 
is  to  market  the  products  of  the  North- 
west. If  these  products  are  marketed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  producers  get 
fair  returns  for  their  labor  and  invest- 
ments, the  question  of  increasing  pro- 
ducers will  take  care  of  itself.  A  pro- 
ducer who  is  making  a  profit  and 
having  a  comfortable  existence  will  be 
the  best  advertiser  for  ihe  country.  If 
the  producers  of  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  here  are  not  securing  a 
profit  from  their  products,  the  difficulty 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  mar- 
ket end  of  the  problem. 

The  commercial  and  business  inter- 
ests here  have  permitted  the  people 
from  California  and  other  states  to  do 
most  of  the  marketing  of  the  fruit 
products.  The  California  cannery 
people  have  had  no  well-defined  inter- 
est in  bringing  up  the  production  of 
fruits  in  this  territory,  nor  have  they 
been  interested  in  any  way  in  seeing 
that  the  producers  received  fair  returns 
for  what  they  grew.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  continually  hammered 
down  the  prices  to  the  producer  until 
he  has  been  totally  discouraged  in  the 
whole  question  of  trying  to  produce 
fruits  and  berries  for  the  Portland 
cannery. 

A  few  years  ago  a  producer  of  Bart- 
lett  pears  in  Oakland,  Oregon,  experi- 
mented with  the  market  in  California 
and  an  Oregon  cannery.  He  divided 
his  crop  equally  in  quantity  and  qual- 


ity, sending  half  to  California  and  half 
to  the  cannery  in  Portland.  The  Port- 
land cannery  reported  that  his  pears 
were  inferior  and  so  poor  that  thcv 
could  not  afford  to  pay  but  a  very  small 
price;  I  think  it  was  about  $9  per  ton. 
The  California  cannery  reported  his 
pears  excellent,  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  paid  him  a  price  three  times  that 
paid  by  the  Portland  cannery.  This 
year  the  California  canneries  have 
bought  pears  at  Salem  and  shipped 
them  to  California  for  canning,  paying 
as  high  as  .$42  per  ton  for  the  first 
quality  and  $25  per  ton  for  the  second 
grade.  It  has  finally  become  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  Oregon  Bart- 
lett  pear,  although  not  quite  so  good 
for  shipping  in  the  fresh  state,  is  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  pears  pro- 
duced anywhere  in  the  world  for  can- 
ning purposes.  Had  this  fact  been 
made  clear  by  the  canneries  of  Oregon 
years  ago,  and  the  growers  encouraged 
in  that  line  of  industry,  Oregon  would 
today  be  taking  in  immense  quantities 
of  money  for  canned  pears. 

The  Oregon  canned  pears  are  now 
pronounced  in  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  be  especially  fine.  In  fact, 
in  our  world  survey  of  the  fruit  mar- 
kets, we  find  it  uniformly  established 
wherever  Pacific  Coast  canned  goods 
find  a  market  that  they  are  pronounced 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  canned  fruits  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  canneries  now 
operated  and  maintained  by  Oregon 
people  are  proving  that  the  Oregon 
Bartlett  pear,  the  Oregon  strawberry, 
gooseberry,  blackberry  and  raspberry 
cannot  be  excelled,  and  in  all  of  these 
lines  prospects  are  excellent  for  an  ex- 
pansion in  trade.  The  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bentley,  in  his  address  before 
the  California  Fruitgrowers'  Conven- 
tion pays  high  tribute  to  all  of  these 
Oregon  products  and  wishes  that  in 
some  of  these  things  they  could  pro- 
duce as  good  quality  in  California  as 
we  produce  here.  He  pays  a  particu- 
larly high  tribute  to  the  Oregon  straw- 
berry and  says  that  the  markets  will 
take  great  quantities  of  them.  He  pays 
equally  high  tribute  to  the  Oregon 
gooseberry. 

What  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
development  of  this  industry  in  the 
Northwest  is  the  establishment  of  can- 
neries and  dryers  owned  and  operated 
by  the  people  of  this  territory  and  their 
produce  marketed  by  an  association 
permanently  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  This  organiza- 
tion seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  market  for  the 
by-products  of  the  fruitgrowers.  To 
my  mind,  this  should  not  be  the  central 
idea  of  the  canning  and  drying  and  pre- 
serving industry.  If  this  territory  has 
the  real  natural  advantages  for  the 
production  of  a  high  quality  of  fruits, 
berries  and  vegetables  of  certain  types, 
it  is  of  primary  importance  to  put  up  a 
high  quality  of  goods,  to  distribute 
them  and  establish  a  reputation  for 
high-class  products.  We  must  make  a 
reputation  for  our  canned  pears,  for 
our  cherries,  for  our  blackberries  and 
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raspberries,  our  loganberries,  our 
strawberries,  our  string  beans,  our 
beets  and  other  kinds  of  vegetables. 
We  must  make  a  reputation  for  a  fine 
quality  of  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds 
which  we  can  produce  to  advantage, 
and  when  we  have  done  this,  when  we 
have  established  canneries  and  dryers, 
and  factories  for  producing  jams, 
jellies  and  fruits  in  various  forms,  of 
the  finest  quality,  the  by-product  ques- 
tion will  take  care  of  itself.  These 
plants  will  have  no  difficulty  in  han- 
dling the  by-products  after  they  have 
established  a  substantial  reputation  for 
all  these  various  qualities  of  high-class 
fruits,  berries  and  vegetables. 

An  investigation  of  the  subject  will 
reveal,  I  think,  beyond  any  question, 
that  the  organizations  which  are  suc- 
ceeding in  these  lines  are  those  that  are 
producing  a  high  quality  of  goods. 
There  ought  to  be  a  hundred  canneries 
and  drying  plants  in  the  Northwest 
producing  all  kinds  of  canned,  pre- 
served and  dried  products,  all  associ- 
ated into  one  selling  organization.  A 
selling  organization  should  supervise 
the  standard  and  quality  of  the  things 
produced  and  exert  every  possible  en- 
couragement by  finding  a  market.  I 
think  it  is  fundamental  under  condi- 
tions existing  here  that  the  producers 
and  market  agencies  should  have  a 
community  of  interest  and  operate  in 
complete  harmony  under  some  unit 
system  of  organization.  The  important 
thing  in  marketing  canned  goods  is  to 
be  able  to  provide  the  greatest  diversity 
of  production.  It  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  able  to  handle  large  quan- 
tities of  peaches,  apricots,  cherries, 
beans,  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  to  do 
this  successfully  these  things  will  have 
to  he  produced  in  this  section  of  the 
country  according  to  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  favorable,  and 
assemble  under  one  selling  organiza- 
tion. That,  I  think,  is  quite  necessary 
to  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
industry  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  best  mar- 
ket for  dried  fruits  is  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  that  our  only 
great  market  for  canned  fruits  is  in 
Great  Britain  and  North  America.  We 
naturally  wonder  why  Germany  is  not 
also  a  great  market  for  our  canned  and 
preserved  fruits.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  foreign  markets  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  handicap  to  our 
trade  in  these  products  is  due  to  the 
heavy  duties  charged  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, excepting  in  England.  A  serious 
handicap  to  our  South  American  trade 
in  both  dried  and  canned  fruits  lies  in 
the  heavy  duties  provided  in  those 
countries.  In  Argentine  the  duty  is  2% 
cents  on  dried  fruits;  in  Brazil  7.6  cents 
per  pound;  in  Chile  8%  cents  per 
pound;  in  Uruguay  7  cents  per  pound. 
In  Germany  the  rate  on  jams,  jellies, 
etc.,  is  6%  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
people  have  petitioned  the  imperial 
office  to  have  that  rate  doubled.  They 
have  also  petitioned  the  government  to 
have  all  of  the  steamship  lines,  subsi- 
dized by  the  government,  purchase 
their  canned  goods  in  their  own 
country.  In  Argentine  the  rates  of  duty 


on  canned  goods  range  from  7  cents  up; 
the  duty  in  Brazil  on  fruit  jams  and 
jellies  is  19  cents  per  pound;  in  Italy 
the  duty  on  canned  goods  is  lOVa  cents 
per  pound,  on  jams  and  jellies  it  is  be- 
tween 8  and  9  cents  per  pound;  in  the 
Netherlands  the  duty  on  canned  goods 
preserved  with  sugar  is  14%  cents  per 
pound,  on  jams  and  jellies  3V2  cents 
per  pound;  in  Russia  it  is  21  cents  per 
pound  for  fruit  in  tins. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  high  duties 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  exports 
in  canned  and  preserved  fruits  could 
easily  be  more  than  doubled.  Our  new 
tariff  law  has  no  reciprocal  returns  in 
tariff  rates  with  foreign  countries.  It 
would  seem  that  we  have  opened  our 
country  to  imports  of  nearly  all  things 
from  South  America  free,  while  we 
have  gained  nothing  in  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements with  those  countries.  The 
entire  Pacific  Coast  is  deeply  interested 
in  this  problem  of  foreign  duties  on  our 
products  and  the  fruitgrowers  should 
see  to  it  that  there  is  developed  in  this 
country  a  well-defined  purpose  to  have 
the  markets  of  other  countries  opened 
free  to  our  products  where  we  open 
our  markets  free  to  them.  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact  with  no  motive  of 
a  political  nature,  but  merely  to  point 
out  to  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
movement  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  the 
fruit  interests  of  this  section  of  the 
world  may  be  properly  developed  and 
have  a  fair  field. 

The  primary  necessity  of  the  North- 
west, from  my  point  of  view,  lies  in  the 
development  of  organizations  for  pre- 
paring and  marketing  products  along 
all  lines  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  ber- 
ries for  which  we  have  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  production.  A  well-defined 
campaign  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be 
organized  and  carried  out  by  this  or 
some  other  association.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  should  be  asked  to  divide 
the  various  districts  and  their  special 
capacities  for  production  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  fruits,  etc.,  and  to  desig- 
nate the  districts  where  certain  things 
can  be  produced  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  should  be  asked  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  schools  of  commerce 
and  other  organizations  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  development  of 
association  and  organizations  for  han- 
dling the  products  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts where  conditions  are  favorable. 

Through  this  organization  the  various 
commercial  organizations  throughout 
the  Northwest  should  also  be  urged  to 
take  up  the  plan  and  earnestly  co- 
operate for  the  establishment  of  associ- 
ations that  will  prepare  these  products 
in  a  high-class  form  for  commercial 
uses.  Their  influence  should  also  be 
requested  in  endeavoring  to  get  these 
organizations,  when  established,  to  a 
general  selling  agency  that  will  handle 
the  products  of  all  of  these  associations. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  problem  of  fruit  growing 
is  wrapped  up  intimately  with  this 
question  of  the  establishment  of  organi- 
zations for  the  canning,  drying,  pre- 
paring and  marketing  of  these  products. 

Lane  County,  in  this  state,  has  taken 
a  splendid  lead  in  this  direction  and 
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LiDy't  Seeds  aie  Dot  an  experimeni — 
they  are  lefted  in  ourlaboiaUry  aod 
trial  groundi.    They  aie  ipecially 
adapted  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
are  true  to  name.   Out  valuable  cat- 
alogue will  be  lent  free  on  requeA. 
DealersKllLilly'tSeedt,  Ifnot, write. 
The  Chu.  H.  Lilly  Co.^  Seattle 


COLD  WATER  AND 

TAKANAP  SOFT  NAPHTHA  SOAP 

make  a  perfect  Kerosene  Emulsion.  Kills 
scale  and  insects.    Sample  free. 

TAK-A-NAP  COMPANY 

GERMANTOWN,  PA. 


CARTERS  TESTED 

SEEDS,  INC. 

Dean  D.  Ballard,  N.  W.  Mgr. 
Arcade  Bldg. ,  Seattle,  Wasli. 


Send  for  our  catalog  of  these  famous  prize- 
winning  English  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 


Horticulturist  and 
Farm  Manager 

Orchard  or  general  farm  manager  seeks 
re-engagement  this  fall.  Have  had  several 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  commercial  orchard.  Am 
also  thoroughly  familiar  with  grain  and  live- 
stock growing.  Gratuate  of  Western  agricul- 
tural college.   Address  "B,"  care  Better  Fruit. 

Wanted  An  Experienced 
Horticulturist 

as  orchard  man  on  an  apple  and  pear  orchard 
(20  acres  in  bearing) .  Must  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  pruning,  spraying,  Irrigation  and  diseases  of 
apples  and  pears  on  irrigated  land.  Young, 
unmarried  man  preferred.  Write,  giving  refer- 
ence and  experience,  to  VALYERMO  RANCH 
CO.,  VALYERMO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Capable  Orchardist 

Wants  Position 

ADDRESS "S" CARE  "BETTER  FRUIT" 


has  four  organizations  of  this  charac- 
ter putting  all  their  fruit  products  into 
excellent  marketable  condition,  estab- 
lishing a  first-class  quality,  and  the  by- 
product problem  is  being  settled  in  this 
way.  At  Eugene  they  are  canning,  dry- 
ing, pickling,  preserving  and  putting 
into  vinegar  their  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables,  and  if  every  other  part  of 
the  Northwest  having  equal  advantages 
would  simply  do  the  same  we  would 
soon  have  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustry that  would  make  fruit  growing, 
in  general,  one  of  our  most  substantial 
and  profitable  industries. 
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A'O-rciJtber 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 


Established  1900 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Capital  $100,000 

4%  interest  paid  in  our  Savings  Dapartment 

We  give  special  attention  to  good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1859  Oldest  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Surplus   1,000,000.00 

Officers 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President  J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 


The 

First 
National 
Bank 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$135,000 


4%  Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
and  Term  Deposits 


F.  S.  STANLEY,  President 
E.  0.  BLANCHAR,  Cashier 


"WE  STARTED  RIGHT 
AND  WE  ARE  RIGHT" 


6458  Acres 

IN  OUR  ENTERPRISE 

4178  Acres 

ALL  IN  APPLES 

Nine  miles  continuous  rows  of  trees, 
the  largest  apple  orchard  ever  planted. 

All  are  one,  two  and  three  years 
old;  the  two  and  three  year  old  all 
sold,  amounting  to  over  3,000  acres. 

We  are  now  offering  our  one  year 
at  terms  to  suit  you. 

We  give  five  years',  from  date  of 
planting,  free  care.  Our  company  Is 
unlike  others  in  the  feature  of  stay- 
ing with  our  purchasers  after  the  free 
care  period.  Our  plans  make  our  In- 
terests mutual;  we  all  work  together 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

Our  Booklet  will  give  you  a  simple 
statement  of  our  dealings  and  meth- 
ods.   Write  us  for  information. 

DUFUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Northwestern  Bank  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 


OUR  SPLENDID 

CLUBBING  OFFER 

"Better  Fruit"  offers  to  its  readers 
one  of  the  finest  lists  of  clubbing  offers 
ever  placed  before  the  public.  These 
rates  do  not  apply  to  Canada,  owing  to 
extra  postage. 

Review  of  Reviews  tiMi) 

Evervbodv's    l.oU 

Better  Fruit    1.00 

Total   $5.51) 

All  for   3.60 

World's  Work   $3.00 

Scribner's    3.00 

Better  Fruit    1-00 

Total   $7.00 

All  for   5.25 

Outlook   $3.00 

Ladies'  Home  Journal   ...  1.50 

Better  Fruit    1-00 

Total   $5.50 

All  for   4.90 

Woman'.s  Home  Companion  $1.50 

■World'. s  Work    3.00 

Better  Fruit    1-00 

Total   $5.50 

All  for   3.70 

Fruit  and  Produce  Distributor  $2.00 

Better  Fruit    1-00 

Total   $3.00 

Both  for    2.00 

Delineator   $1.50 

Evervbodv's    1-50 

Better  Fi-uit    1-00 

Total   «^-00 

All  for   3.10 

Harper's  Magazine   $4.00 

Good  Housekeeping    1-50 

Better  Fruit    1-00 

Total   $6.50 

All  for   5.45 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  .$1.00 

Good  Housekeeping    1-50 

Better  Fruit    1-00 

Total   $3.50 

All  for   2.65 

Ladies'  World   $1-00 

Modern  Priscilla    1-00 

Pictorial  Review   1.00 

Better  Fruit    1-^0 

Total   $4.00 

All  for   2.50 

Todav's   $''■50 

Ladies'  World    l-OO 

McCall's   50 

Better  Fruit    1-f"^ 

Total   $3.00 

All  for   2.00 

Pacific  Homestead  $1.00 

American    l-5ii 

Better  Fi'uit    l.i^n 

Total   $3. .in 

All  for   2.50 

Northwest  Poultry  Journal  $0.50 

Good  Housekeeping    l-50 

Evervbodv's    l-5o 

Better  Fruit    I-O" 

Total   $4.50 

All  for   3.60 

Oregon  Agriculturist   $1.00 

Northwest  Poultrv  Journal  50 

Better  Fruit   ■  1-00 

Total   $2-50 

All  for   1.85 

Hoard's  Dairyman   $2.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1.50 

Better  Fruit    1^ 

Total   $-l-50 

All  for   3.15 

Western  Farmer   $1.00 

Northwest  Poultry  Journal  50 

American  Bee  Journal   1.00 

Better  Fruit    1-0" 

Total   $3.50 

All  for   2.35 

Through  lack  of  space  we  are  unable 
to  give  a  more  extended  clubbing  list. 
Rates  on  all  magazines  will  be  given 
to  any  of  our  subscribers  by  writing 
"Better  Fruit." 
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A  New  Dust-proof  Bearing 

Perfectly  Oiled 


Here  is  an  improvement 
chat  tells  in  still  another 
way  of  durability,  efficiency 
and  light  draft  found  in  the 


Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 

The  illustration  in  this  announcement 
shows  how  our  hardwood  oil-soaked 
bearingsare  nowencased  in  metal  dust- 
proof  boxes;  and  how  the  oil  is  con- 
ducted inside  of  the  bearings.  Could 
it  be  simpler?  Could  it  be  improved? 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  disk  harrow  or  plow.  If  he  doesn't 
handle  them,  write  us  at  once  for  free  catalog. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 
940  MAIN  ST.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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Cold  Storage  of  Apples 

[Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture] 
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THE  proper  function  of  cold  storage 
is  to  retard  the  ripening  processes 
of  the  fruit  and  the  development  of 
decay  organisms  and  skin  blemishes. 
The  first  responsibility  for  the  keeping 
quality  of  his  fruit  rests  with  the 
grower,  since  it  is  his  growing  and 
handling  methods  that  largely  deter- 
mine its  vitality,  freedom  from  disease 
and  general  condition  wben  stored. 
Cold  storage  is  not  a  remedy  or  a 
restorative  for  poorly  developed,  weak, 
imperfect  fruit,  but  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  preserving  the  quality,  flavor 
and  appearance  possessed  by  the  fruit 
at  time  of  picking. 

The  first  step  in  successful  cold 
storage  of  apples  has  been  found  to  lie 
in  the  practice  of  such  cultural,  spray- 
ing and  pruning  methods  as  insure  pro- 
duction of  the  sound,  healthy,  well- 
colored  fruit,  free  from  disease.  As- 
suming this  as  the  first  requisite,  the 
following  factors  have  been  found  to 
most  influence  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  furnish  best  conditions 
for  long  storage:  (1)  Proper  maturity 
at  time  of  picking;  (2)  care  in  all  han- 
dling operations;  (3)  prompt  storage 
after  picking;  (4)  a  proper  storage  tem- 
perature. 

Careful  and  extensive  investigations 
have  demonstrated  that  fruit  picked  at 
full  maturity  can  be  held  for  a  longer 
period  in  storage  and  is  less  affected  by 
scald  and  decay  than  that  picked  when 
somewhat  immature.  Two  important 
commercial  varieties,  Rome  Beauty  and 
Winesap,  have  been  found  to  be  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  scald  during 
storage,  if  picked  prematurely.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  several  thousand  dol- 
lars are  lost  to  the  industry  each  year 
through  the  improper  picking  of  these 
two  varieties  alone.  The  results  em- 
phasize strongly  that  more  care  and 


attention  should  be  paid  to  this  detail 
of  the  harvesting  operations  than  is 
usually  the  case.  By  full  maturity, 
however,  is  not  meant  over-maturity, 
which  may  cause  fully  as  heavy  losses 
as  immaturity.  Each  grower  should 
study  his  own  fruit  and  his  own  condi- 
tions in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
picking  stage.  Probably  the  most  re- 
liable single  indication  of  maturity  is 
the  whitening  or  slight  yellowing  of  the 
"ground  color"  of  the  fruit.  This  is  the 
color  underlying  the  blush  or  red  color 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
latter. 

Care  in  all  handling  operations  is  the- 
second  important  requisite  of  successful 
storage.  A  class  of  fungi,  of  which  the 
common  blue  mold  is  an  example,  are 
known  to  be  unable  to  attack  and  cause 
decay  of  healthy,  uninjured  fruit.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  very  serious  rots, 
both  in  storage  and  in  transit  to  market, 
are  the  work  of  fungi  of  this  type,  and 
the  largest  contributory  cause  in  all 
cases  is  bruising  or  skin  breaking  suf- 
fered by  the  fruit  in  the  picking  and 
Ijackiiig  operations.  Microscopic  bruises 
and  breaks  in  the  skin  are  large  enough 
to  afford  entrance  to  the  spores  of  these 
fungi  and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
care  in  all  operations  connected  with 
the  handling  of  the  fruit  to  avoid  bruis- 
ing and  mechanical  injuries  is  more 
urgent  than  most  growers  realize. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  con- 
dition between  fruit  stored  as  soon  as 
possible  after  picking,  usually  not  more 
than  two  days  later,  and  otherwise  com- 
parable lots  of  which  the  storage  was 
delayed  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Such 
delay  is  especially  injurious  during  a 
period  of  warm,  humid  weather.  The 
delayed  fruit  at  withdrawal  from  stor- 
age is  riper,  yellower  and  duller  than 
the  corresponding  "immediate"  stored 


fruit  and  in  addition  develops  more 
serious  scald  and  decay.  The  import- 
ance of  eliminating  all  avoidable  delay 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

The  standard  storage  temperature  for 
apples  is  31  to  32  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
for  long  keeping  of  the  fruit.  Higher 
temperatures  permit  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  at 
31  to  32  degrees,  with  the  result  that 
the  fruit  at  the  higher  temperatures 
reached  the  end  of  its  storage  life  much 
sooner.  In  addition,  the  lower  temper- 
ature retards  most  effectively  the  devel- 
opments of  fungus  decays  and  skin 
blemishes.  For  a  short  storage  period 
higher  temperatures  may  be  used  with- 
out serious  trouble,  especially  with  the 
better  keeping  varieties,  but  for  long 
keeping  31  to  32  degrees  will  best  main- 
tain the  color,  quality  and  texture  of 
the  fruit.  Apples  should  be  withdrawn 
from  storage  while  still  firm,  and  in  this 
condition  can  be  held  on  the  market  in 
satisfactory  shape  for  several  days  or 
weeks.  If  allowed  to  become  exces- 
sively overripened  in  storage,  however, 
they  will  break  down  very  fast  on  with- 
drawal. Apples  from  32  degrees  will 
as  a  rule  hold  in  better  condition  after 
withdrawal  from  storage  than  will  com- 
parable lots  from  higher  temperatures. 
There  are  several  other  factors  affect- 
ing the  behavior  of  apples  in  storage, 
but  those  discussed  have  been  found  to 
be  of  greatest  importance,  and  their 
proper  control  will  solve  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  present  serious  storage 
difiiculties. 


Housewives  $10  Library 

Recommended  by  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  of  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Food  and  Household  Management.  Kinne  & 
Coolej',  authors.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  publishers. 
New  York.    Price  $1.00. 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving.  J.  M.  Hill, 
author.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.    Price  $1.50. 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book.  F.  M. 
Farmer,  author.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers, Boston,  Mass.    Price  $2.00. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Infant  Feeding.  H. 
D.  Chapin,  author.  W.  Woods  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers. New  York.    Price  $2.25. 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick.  A.  E.  Pope,  author. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  publish- 
er, Chicago,  111.    Price  $1.00. 

Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  &  Cooley, 
authors.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  publishers.  New 
York.    Price  $1.00. 

Healthful  Farmhouse.  H.  Dodd,  author. 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  publishers,  Boston. 
Mass.    Price  60  cents. 

Laundry  NYork  for  Use  in  Home  and  Schools. 
J.  L.  Slieppard,  author.  Webb  Publishing  Co.. 
publisher,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Price  fiO  cents. 


Get  H-L-F  Price 
on  Your  House 

Thinking  of  building  next  spring  or 
later  on?    Send  for  H-L-F  House 
Pricer  —  find  out  just  what  materials 
will  cost  you.  It's  free. 

Good  House  and  Barn  Plans 

Send  10c  for  H-L-F  Prize  Plan  Book  of  100 
homes  and  4c  for  Barn  Builder's  Guide. 
Buy  lumber  and  millwork  direct  of 


HEWnr-LEA-FUNCK  fO. 

apital  SI. 000,000) 
310  Crary  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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Get  H-L-F 
House  Pricer 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE: 
In  the  United  States.  $1.00  per  year  in  advance 
Canada  and  foreign,  including  postage,  $1.50 
ADVERTISING  RATES  ON  APPLICATION 
Entered  as  second-class  matter  December  27.  1906.  at  the 
Postofflce  at  Hood  River.  Oregon,  under  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1S79. 


APPLE  PRICES— PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE 

Without  question  the  amount  of 
apples  harvested,  packed  and  shipped 
this  year  will  be  far  below  the  esti- 
mates that  have  been  quoted  in  nearly 
rJl  publications  over  the  United  States. 
The  markets  so  far  have  been  crowded 
under  unfavorable  conditions  and  with 
fruit  frequently  arriving  in  ofT  condi- 
tion and  overripe. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  shipments 
being  made  in  October  and  November, 
there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that 
the  quantity  of  apples  to  be  sold  will 
be  heavily  reduced  by  the  first  of  De- 
cember or  the  first  of  January  at  the 
latest.  Then  it  will  also  be  ascertained 
that  the  crop  will  be  far  lighter  than 
original  estimates.  It  may  also  be  as- 
sumed that  business  conditions  will 
improve  and  by  that  time  people  should 
begin  to  recover  from  the  war  scare 
and  go  about  their  business  in  a  normal 
sort  of  way,  for  there  is  no  reason  why 
business  should  not  be  good  in  the 
United  States  in  a  general  way  and 
continue  so. 

It  is  usually  true  that  when  the  crop 
is  large  prices  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  are  low  and  advance  later  in  the 
season.  With  a  light  crop  the  reverse 
is  usually  true  because  so  many  grow- 
ers hold  in  order  to  get  a  higher  price 
later  in  the  season,  which  crowds  the 
end  of  the  marketing  season.  There- 
fore, taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  at 
the  present  writing  that  there  is  a  fair 
chance  for  the  apple  market  after  the 
first  crowd  is  over,  to  show  an  im- 
proved condition  with  a  reasonable 
advance  in  prices. 


APPLE  PRICES  OF  1914 

Every  year  in  the  apple  business  is 
different,— an  old  saying  but  a  true 
one.  Conditions  prevailing  this  year 
have  never  before  been  duplicated  and 
many  conditions  have  existed  or  have 
been  created,  each  one  sufficient  in 
itself  to  materially  affect  prices.  Taken 
altoglher,  they  have  created  a  very  de- 
pressing effect  on  marketing  prices. 
We  are  referring  to  these  editorially  in 
several  paragraphs. 

Effect  of  Apple  Estimates  on  Prices. 
Again  we  feel  compelled  to  speak 
very  plainly  and  severely  regarding 
apple  estimates.  Estimates  are  invari- 
ably put  out  in  the  blossoming  time, 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and 
the  crop  looks  very  large  in  the  eyes 
of  the  estimators.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional year  when  the  crop  overruns 
the  blossom  estimate,  but  it  is  seldom. 
There  are  too  many  things  to  happen 
after  the  blosoming  time  to  reduce  the 
crop  and  very  few  to  happen  to  in- 
crease it. 

This  year  the  Northwest  was  esti- 
mated during  the  blossoming  time  at 
from  23,000  to  25,000  carloads.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say  now  that  the 
Northwest  apple  crop  will  probably 
not  exceed  12,000  carloads.  A  great 
many  ordinary  varieties  and  low  grades 
are  not  being  packed.  In  all  proba- 
bility not  over  8,000  carloads  (there 
may  be  considerably  less)  of  the 
Northwestern  crop  will  be  shipped 
east.  This  is  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  the  original  estimate  of  the 
Northwestern  crop. 

The  government  has  estimated  that 
the  crop  of  the  United  States  will  be 
71,000,000  barrels.  There  is  cpiite  a 
general  opinion  prevailing,  although  it 
may  not  be  universal,  that  the  crop  of 
the  LTnited  States  will  be  somewhere 
from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  barrels. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  great  deal  of 
guessing  is  being  done  as  to  how  much 
of  this  will  be  packed  up  commercially 
and  placed  on  the  market.  Various 
guesses  run  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000 
barrels,  but  the  end  of  the  season  will 
tell  the  story,  and  if  the  latter  figures 
are  anywhere  near  correct  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient occasion  to  .justify  the  depression 
in  prices  on  account  of  the  quanitty. 

The  Effect  of  Early  Marketing  on 
Prices. — The  impression  seemed  to  be 
created  that  apples  are  going  to  be  very 
low  in  the  winter  and  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  growers  were  informed  that 
the  best  opportunity  to  secure  good 
prices  would  be  very  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Many  growers  picked  their  apples 
early  and  shipped  them  just  as  quickly 
as  possible,  thinking  this  would  be  the 
only  opportunity  to  secure  good  prices. 
I  know  this  to  be  true,  because  per- 
sonally several  of  my  friends  have  in- 
formed mc  that  they  had  been  given 
this  "tip"  and  I  personally  know  that 
they  picked  their  apples  early,  picking 
the  Newtowns  when  they  were  abso- 
lutely green, — long  before  the  proper 
maturity  period  for  picking.  Advices 
from  Watsonville,  California,  show 
that   the   Watsonville   shippers  were 


packing  up  their  Newtowns  just  as  fast 
as  possible  and  shipping  them.  A  large 
quantity  of  these  were  exported  and 
reports  from  England  are  to  the  effect 
that,  while  the  prices  were  fair,  the  im- 
mense .shipments  being  consigned  had 
lowered  prices  very  materially. 

While  extensive  early  shipments  have 
been  made  of  Newtowns  and  while 
everyone  knows  that  the  Newtown  is 
a  very  late-maturing  apple  and  is  not 
ordinarily  ready  for  consumption  until 
about  the  first  of  .January,  it  is  the  last 
apple  which  .should  have  been  shipped, 
this  early  shipment  was  far  more  ex- 
tensive on  other  varieties,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  early  markets  were 
crowded  beyond  reasonable  consuming 
capacity  on  apples.  They  .should  have 
been  held  and  shipped  along  in  a  regu- 
lar and  even  way  to  supply  the  con- 
suming trade. 

The  Effect  of  Shipments  Without 
Ice. — The  depression  in  reference  to 
prices  this  year  was  so  extensive  that 
many  growers  and  shippers  have  had 
no  other  idea  in  their  head  except  to 
put  the  apples  on  the  market  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  Consequently  many  ship- 
pers forwarded  apples  of  the  late  fall 
varieties  without  ice  in  order  to  save 
the  ten  cents  per  box  icing  char.se. 
This  has  been  done  extensively.  The 
effect  on  the  market  has  been  disas- 
trous. As  a  specific  illustration,  a 
carload  of  Jonathans  .shipped  to  Bos- 
ton, which  arrived  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition as  far  as  outward  appearances 
went,  sold  at  -$1.50  per  box.  But  after 
being  delivered  to  the  retail  dealers 
and  opened  up  they  were  found  to  be 
so  ripe  that  practically  every  retailer 
who  had  bought  at  $1.50  returned  them 
to  the  wholesaler.  On  account  of  their 
being  overripe  and  soft,  the  wholesaler 
had  to  sell  them  out  to  peddlers,  or  in 
any  other  way  he  could  get  rid  of  them 
quickly,  and  sold  the  lot  at  $1.00  per 
box.  In  other  words,  apples  that  sold 
at  $1.50  per  box,  on  account  of  being 
overripe,  due  to  the  lack  of  icing, 
where  the  shipper  endeavored  to  save 
ten  cents  per  box,  sold  for  $1.00,  cut- 
ting the  price  33%  per  cent.  The 
grower  threw  away  40  cents  per  box. 

The  Effect  of  Grading  on  Prices. 
Apple  growers  as  a  class  of  people  have 
the  same  human  natures  as  generally 
exist  in  mankind.  There  are  many  who 
are  good,  there  are  some  who  are  in- 
different and  their  there  are  some 
otherwise.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  always  has  been,  is  and  always 
will  be,  a  number  of  apple  growers, 
when  not  properly  controlled  with  a 
very  thorough  inspection,  disposed  to 
act  as  follows:  When  the  crop  is  light 
and  prices  are  good,  they  crowd  the 
grade  because  apples  bring  good  money 
and  they  want  to  get  all  they  can. 
When  the  crop  is  heavy  and  prices  low, 
they  crowd  the  grade  on  the  ground 
that  "anything  is  good  enough"  for  the 
price  they  are  getting.  Such  work  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  a  very  thorough 
and  rigid  inspection. 

The  Efiect  of  Business  Conditions  on 
Prices. — Everyone  who  knows  anything 
about   financial   affairs   and  business 
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Water 
Systems  Satisfy 


A  PLENTIFUL  SUPPLY  OF  WATER 

on  the  farm  is  the  best  investment 
a  farmer  can  maice. 

FROM  A  FINANCIAL  STANDPOINT  it  means  more 
healthy  stock,  big  saving,  in  your  own  time  and 
labor,  protection  of  your  buildings  against  fire 
and  increase  in  selling  value  of  your  property. 

FROM  A  FAMILY  COMFORT  STANDPOINT  it 
means  that  the  most  desirable  of  city  conveniences 
are  placed  within  your  reach,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  city  loses  much  of  its  appeal  to  your  boys  and 
girls  and  they  are  far  more  contented  to  stay  with 
the  farm.  Running  water  relieves  your  wife  and 
daughters  of  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  and  makes 
their  housekeeping  a  pleasant  task,  just  as  it  de- 
creases your  work  in  tlie  barn-yard,  dairy  house  or, 
garden. 

MITCHELL  WATER  SYSTEM  OWNERS,  to  the, 
number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  will  testify  to  the' 
truth  of  these  statemer>t=  From  them  you  can 
learn  that  a  water  system  is  beyond  question  a 
thing  that  every  farmer  should  install  as  soon  as 
he  can  possibly  do  so.  They  will  tell  you  of  the 
proven  reliability  of  the  Mitchell  Water  System 
and  of  the  stability  and  square  dealing  policy  of 
the  house  which  for  six  years  has  been  selling  and 
installing  Mitchell  Pneumatic  Systems.  They  will 
tell  you  that  the  first  cost  of  the  Mitchell  System 
is  very  reasonable  and  the  second  or  operative  cost 
comparatively  nothing. 

IF  YOUR  HOME  IS  WITHOUT  WATER  under  pres- 
sure you  should  look  into  these  things.  Let  us 
send  you  our  new  booklet  Through  the  Eye  of  a 
Camera.  From  cover  to  cover  this  booklet  is  full 
of  pictures  of  Northwestern  homes  supplied  with 
water  under  pressure  by  the  Mitchell  System. 
Let  us  send  this  booklet  together  with  our  catalog 
showing  the  principle  of  operation  and  makeup 
of  our  system.  We  want  you  to  have  these  books 
whether  you  are  thinking  of  installing  a  water  sys- 
tem or  not.  We  will  send  them  without  obligation, 
free  and  post-paid.  Isn't  it  worth  your  while  to 
sign  and  send  in  the  coupon  attached  to  this  ad.? 


Mitchell, 
Lewis  & 
Staver  Co., 

Portland,  Ore., 

Spokane  and 
Bolae. 


Gontlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  free 
book,  "Through  the  Eye  '  I  the 
Camera." 


Name 

P.  o._ 


condition.s  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
ever  since  1907  business  conditions 
have  been  far  from  normal,  due  to 
many  reasons  with  which  most  grow- 
ers are  familiar,  and  on  account  of 
limited  space  here  will  have  to  be 
omitted.  With  business  rather  under 
normal  and  financial  conditions  tight, 
it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the 
prices  on  fruit  will  be  more  or  less 
afTected. 

The  EfTect  of  War  on  Prices. — On  the 
first  of  August,  when  war  was  de- 
clared, not  only  Europe  but  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  were  also 
affected.  Immediately  an  uncertainty 
sprang  up  both  in  business  and  finan- 
cial matters.  Consequently  everybody 
became  extremely  conservative,  pur- 
chasing was  reduced  and  people  in 
general  were  disposed  to  hang  onto 
what  money  they  had  instead  of  spend- 
ing it  except  for  what  was  absolutely 
necessary,  which  naturally  enough 
affected  the  fruit  market  and  prices. 

The  Effect  of  Export  Trade  on  the 
Apple  Market. — On  account  of  the  war, 
Germany  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  eliminated  completely  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  American  apples.  While  it  is 
true  that  so  far  exports  have  been 
some  greater  for  corresponding  weeks 
with  last  year,  this  to  a  great  extent  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  apples  matured 
early  and  shipments  became  heavier 
earlier  in  the  season  than  last  year. 
Without  doubt  the  purchasing  power  of 
England  and  other  European  countries 
will  be  reduced,  which  naturally  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  affects  the  apple 
prices.  However  this  export  trade  should 
not  continue  to  materially  affect  selling 
prices  this  year,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  estimated  that  only  approximately 
five  per  cent  of  American  apples  are 
exported  to  European  countries. 


The  Oregon  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  Med- 
ford  in  December  this  year,  having 
become  convinced  after  having  pre- 
viously held  their  annual  meetings  in 
the  City  of  Portland  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  hold  them  in  different  fruit  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  There  are  a  few 
progressive  fruitgrowers  who  always 
attend  regularly  every  state  horticul- 
tural meeting  no  matter  where  it  is 
held,  but  the  majority  of  fruitgrowers 
are  either  not  inclined  to  do  this  or 
feel  the  expense  is  too  much  of  an 
item.  They  do  not  realize  how  valu- 
able and  instructive  these  horticultural 
meetings  are  or  none  of  them  would 
consider  the  expense  too  great  to  at- 
tend. The  State  of  W^ashington  has 
changed  its  place  of  meeting  annually, 
holding  it  in  different  sections.  The 
editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  has  been  in- 
vited to  address  the  Washin.eton  Horti- 
cultural Society  meeting  each  year  for 
the  past  several  years,  and  has  attended 
and  addressed  their  meetings  at  Spo- 
kane, Prosser,  Clarkston,  North  Yakima 
and  Walla  Walla.  Two  meetings  pre- 
vious to  these  were  held  at  Wenatchee 
and  Everett.  Each  one  of  these  meet- 
ings was  attended  by  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  growers.    The  point  is  simply 


this,  if  the  meeting  is  held  in  a  fruit 
section  of  several  hundred  fruitgrow- 
ers it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to 
attend  and  they  are  put  to  practically 
no  expense.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood at  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Meeting  in  Portland  last  year  that  the 
meeting  in  1915  would  probably  be 
held  in  Hood  River.  This  will  depend 
on  the  vote  that  will  be  taken  in  Med- 
ford  and  the  desire  of  Hood  River  to 
have  the  meeting  next  year.  The  dif- 
ferent sections  that  want  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  meetings  in  their  locality,' 
are  supposed  to  put  in  a  personal  re- 
quest and  send  representatives  extend- 


ing them  the  invitation  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  meet  in  the  principal 
city  in  their  section. 


National  Apple  Day  and  the  Rail- 
roads.— Nearly  all  of  the  Northwestern 
railways  showed  their  interest  in  the 
apple  on  National  Apple  Day  by  serv- 
ing apples  in  the  most  attractive  ways 
possible  on  all  of  their  diners  running 
in  and  out  of  the  Northwest. 


National   Apple   Day   and   Hotels. — 

Nearly  all  of  the  hotels  in  the  North- 
west observed  Apple  Day  by  serving 
elaborate  apple  menus. 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


November 


The  War  News. — If  you  want  to  ab- 
solutely waste  two  or  three  hours  a 
day  without  learning  much  of  anything, 
take  the  war  news  each  day  and  read 
it  all.  In  previous  wars  the  war  news 
as  given  furnished  reliable  and  full  in- 
formation about  the  progress  of  the 
war.  In  this  present  war  news  is  cen- 
sored so  severely  that  from  the  war 
news  given  in  the  papers  one  seldom 
gets  more  than  a  few  of  the  unimpor- 
tant details,  which  are  enlarged  into 
four-column  articles.  The  war  corre- 
spondents of  some  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lications in  the  United  States  are 
cabling  a  one  and  a  half  column  mes- 
sage which  absolutely  gives  no  further 
information  than  to  state  that  the  writer 
slept  on  a  bed  of  straw  on  the  floor  of 
a  garage  or  he  only  had  a  loaf  of  rye 
bread  to  eat  in  three  days.  Such  news 
about  the  war  is  tommyrot  and  it  is 
certainly  a  waste  of  time  to  read  it.  In 
fact  most  of  the  war  news  so  far  is 
about  similar  details  and  slight  engage- 
ments which  have  no  significance  as  to 
the  actual  conditions.  About  the  only 
information  that  seems  worth  while  is 
that  either  one  side  or  the  other  is  ad- 
vancing, and  just  how  valuable  even 
this  information  is  becomes  a  question, 
for  the  reason  that  the  war  report  from 
one  country  states  the  enemy  has  re- 
tired and  the  war  report  from  head- 
quarters of  the  other  country  on  the 
same  day  reports  just  exactly  the 
opposite. 

So,  again,  it  seems  well  enough  to 
say:  Do  not  spend  so  much  time  read- 
ing the  war  news,  but  spend  your  time 
talking  business  and  attending  to  your 
own  business. 


Perhaps  in  no  section  of  the  United 

States  have  the  railroads  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  shown  more  progrcssive- 
ness  than  in  the  Northwest.  Every 
year  the  various  railroads  of  the  North- 
west in  different  states  send  out  dem- 
onstration trains,  accompanied  by  a 
staff  of  lecturers  from  the  different 
agricultural  colleges  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  These  trains  are 
equipped  with  exhibits  of  the  most 
approved  machinery  for  doing  farm 
work  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  most 
economical  way.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  are  equipped  with  many  exhibits 
of  products  in  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment, and  always  very  extensive  ex- 
hibits from  nature  showing  all  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  of  fruit  trees.  These 
trains  are  frequently  accompanied  by 
thoroughbred  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 
Usually  a  staff  of  lecturers  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  accompany  these 
trains  with  specialists  in  the  depart- 
ments of  horticulture,  dairying,  poultry, 
cattle,  grain,  etc. 


The  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  will  hold  short 
courses  during  the  winter  for  the  edu- 
cation of  farmers  in  practically  every 
department  of  farming.  The  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  has  already  an- 
nounced their  dates  as  follows:  Farm- 
ers' Week,  November  30th  to  December 
5th;  Forestry  Short  Course,  November 


2d  to  April  16th;  Winter  Short  Course, 
January  4lh  to  30th.  We  regret  we 
have  not  received  the  dates  of  the 
Washington  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Idaho  Agricultural  College  winter 
short  courses,  but  the  same  can  be 
secured  by  residents  of  these  states 
by  writing  the  state  college.  These 
courses  have  proved  so  highly  in- 
structive and  beneficial  to  every  at- 
tendant that  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  to  the  farmers  and  fruitgrowers 
of  the  Northwest  that  everyone  who 
can  possibly  spare  the  time  and  ex- 
pense, which  is  very  small,  to  take  one 
of  these  winter  courses,  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
this  winter. 


Economy  in  Harvesting  Apples. — The 

editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  was  one  of  the 
first  growers  of  the  Northwest  to  fur- 
nish a  public  statement  of  the  actual 
cost  of  harvesting  apples,  showing  in 
detail  the  cost  of  each  individual  ex- 
pense, box,  paper,  packing,  picking, 
grading,  hauling,  etc.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  many  growers  pub- 
lishing their  expenses  in  various  pub- 
lications, and  by  comparison  the  grow- 
ers have  learned  where  any  one  part 
of  the  harvesting  expense  connected 
with  their  own  business  was  too  great. 
Consequently  the  growers  during  the 
last  couple  of  years  have  been  study- 
ing economy  in  the  harvesting  cost.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  many  growers  are 
harvesting  their  apples  this  year  at 
from  five  cents  to  twenty  cents  per  box 
cheaper  than  formerly. 

The  Seventh  National  Apple  Show  at 
Spokane  this  year  will  devote  a  special 
part  of  the  program  to  the  discussion 
of  the  costs  of  harvesting,  and  without 
question  the  many  experiences  of  the 
growers  will  be  very  valuable  in 
assisting  other  growers  to  reduce  this 
expense. 


National  Apple  Day. — Mr.  James  Han- 
ley  of  Illinois  deserves  great  credit  as 
being  the  originator,  promoter  and  de- 
veloi^er  of  a  National  Apple  Day  in  the 
United  Stales.  The  immense  amount  of 
publicity  that  is  given  to  the  apple  on 
the  National  Apple  Day  without  any 
question  has  a  very  stimulating  influ- 
ence in  starting  the  consumption  of 
apples.  While  some  growers  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  as  to  the  most  advisable 
date  for  National  Apple  Day,  it  seems 
that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
propel-  time  for  a  National  Apple  Day 
was  wisely  selected,  because  October 
20th  is  just  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
fall  and  winter  apples  begin  to  become 
plentiful  and  is  therefore  just  the  right 
time  to  start  the  people  consuming 
ajjples. 


The  Seventh  National  Apple  Show. — 
The  Seventh  National  Apple  Show  at 
Spokane  will  be  held  from  November 
16th  to  21st.  Reports  from  headquar- 
ters indicate  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  best  apple  shows  that  has  ever  been 
pulled  off,  as  the  number  of  exhibitors 
who  have  already  promised  to  exhibit 
is  very  large  indeed.    In  addition  to 


this  feature,  there  will  be  many  special 
features  like  Wenatchee  Day,  Yakima 
Day,  Spokane  Day,  Walla  Walla  Day, 
Hood  River  Day,  etc.  Perhaps  equally 
as  important  is  the  general  conferences 
of  growers  at  which  discussions  will 
take  place  on  all  features  connected 
with  the  orcharding  industrv. 


Manufacturers    and    Land  Products 

Show. — The  Manufacturers  and  Land 
Products  Show  is  being  held  in  Port- 
land the  last  week  in  October  and  the 
first  two  weeks  in  November.  Without 
question  this  is  the  greatest  and  most 
extensive  show  that  has  ever  been 
pulled  off  in  Portland,  and  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  its  educational 
value  in  showing  the  resources  of  the 
Northwest  is  almost  incalculable.  In 
the  December  issue  of  "Better  Fruit" 
we  intend  to  have  a  complete  account 
of  the  Land  Products  Show  in  the  form 
of  a  good  storv. 


The  People  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Present  War. — About  nine  men  out 
of  ten,  if  you  talk  to  them  for  an  hour, 
will  spend  about  59  minutes  talking 
about  the  war  and  the  depressing  effect 
on  business.  About  the  same  number 
spend  about  one-quarter  of  their  busi- 
ness time  in  reading  the  war  news  in 
detail.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  stop  reading  so  much  war 
news  and  stop  talking  so  much  war 
talk  and  talk  business  and  attend  to 
business,  without  question,  in  our 
opinion,  the  business  conditions  of  this 
country  will  rapidly  begin  to  improve. 


The  Apple  Demonstration  of  the 
O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Co.— The  O.-W.  R.  &  N. 

deserves  special  credit  from  the  apple 
growers  and  the  business  interests  of 
the  NorthwesI  for  their  enterprise  in 
going  to  the  expense  of  employing  an 
expert  on  cooking  apples  in  various 
ways  to  demonstrate  to  the  people, — 
the  consumers  of  the  Northwest, — the 
best  methods  of  cooking  apples  in  ways 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Typewriter  Opportunity 

Will  vou  let  ine  send  you  this  Standard  Visible  Tyjie- 
wilter — the  Famous  Model  No.  5  OLIVER  with  Inbuilt 
Tabulator— on  I'TtEE  TRIAL? 
No  money  in  advance — no  de- 
posil — no  C.O.D.  If  you  find  it 
to  be  the  best  typewTiter  yon 
ever  saw  and  want  to  keep  it.  I 
wall  make  you  a  price  that  is 
lower  than  wholesale — lower  than 
the  lowest  agents'  prices,  and 
you  can  let  the  typewriter  pay 
for  Itself.  I  will  take  a  liltle 
each  month  out  of  wliat  it  saves 
you.  out  of  what  it  earns  for 
you:  just  a  few  pennies  a  day  is 
enough.  With  Ihe  Typewriter 
you  will  receive  a  Full.  Stan- 
dard Enuipnient,  everything  that 
you  need. 

Because  there  are  no  American  Typewriters  going  to 
Etirope  just  now,  I  can  make  you  a  wonderful  price  in- 
ducement.   BE  SURE  AND  SEND  TODAY  for  free  Cata- 
log and  Full  Details  of  this  Greatest  of  Typewriter  OlTers. 
All  infonnation  absolntcb'  free. 

General  Manager 
TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
I66-Y29  North  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  (232) 

COLORADO  GROWERS 

TAKANAP  SOFT  NAPHTHA  SOAP 

mixing  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  to  make  even 
spread;  positively  won't  damage ;  kills  green 
and  woolly  aphis:  prevents  blotclies  and  stung 
fruit.    Ask  your  dealer  or  us  for  sample. 

TAK-A-NAP  COMPANY  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 


Model  No.  5 
LIFE  GUARANTEE 


I9H 
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The  Corn  Show 


will  be  proof  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  raises 
as  fine  corn  as  the  "corn  belt." 
It  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 


II 


LI 


AT 


Walla  Walla.  Washington 
November  25  to  28.1914 


10,000 


representative  ears,  the  cream 
of  1,000  acres,  from  the  1914 
crop  of  this  newest  and  best 
addition  to  Pacific  Northwest  products,  will  be  on 
competitive  exhibition. 


Low  Round  Trip  Fares 

Tickets,  Schedules  and  full  information  upon 
application  to  any  agent  of  the 

O-W.  R.  &  N.  or  to  the 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 
Portland,  Oregon 

ASK  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

SYSTEM 


Surgery  for  Sick  Trees 

[Weekly  News  Letter,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture] 


A CAVITY  in  a  decayed  tree  is  some- 
thing like  a  cavity  in  a  decayed 
tooth.  If  an  unreliable  tree  surgeon 
who  has  been  called  in  to  save  the  tree 
only  partially  removes  the  diseased 
part  of  the  wood,  uses  no  antiseptic 
coatings  in  the  cavity,  and  fills  it  up 
with  cement,  the  tree  is  no  more  cured 
than  is  a  person  whose  decayed  tooth 
has  not  been  properly  filled  by  a  dent- 
ist. The  only  difference  is  that  after 
the  tree  cavity  has  been  covered,  if  the 
work  has  not  been  properly  done,  the 
tree  has  no  way  of  making  its  trouble 
known  except  by  further  decay. 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  demand  for  surgeons 
to  repair  decaying  shade  trees,  but  the 
possibilities  of  practicing  fraud  in  this 
profession,  like  the  instance  just  cited, 
have  tempted  so  many  unreliable  peo- 
ple to  dabble  in  the  science  that  tree 
surgery  has  fallen  somewhat  into  dis- 
repute. The  department  realizes  that 
commercial  tree  surgery  should  occupy 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  has  recently  issued  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Practical  Tree  Surgery," 
wherein  suggestions  are  made  for  im- 
provement along  these  lines. 

As  in  all  professions,  there  are  reli- 
able and  unreliable  men  and  firms  com- 
peting for  contracts  in  tree  surgery. 
In  recent  years  so  many  occasions  have 
arisen  when  property  owners  felt  the 


necessity  of  calling  in  commercial  tree 
surgeons  to  attend  to  their  trees  that 
there  are  now  numerous  firms,  both 
honest  and  dishonest,  engaged  in  the 
work.  Usually  tree  surgery  is  prac- 
ticed in  connection  with  some  nearly 
related  line,  but  often  it  is  taken  up  as 
a  business  of  itself.  When  a  blight 
such  as  the  chestnut  bark  disease  in- 
fects the  trees  of  a  district,  the  com- 
munity, or  individuals  in  it,  will  often 
spend  considerable  money  to  control 
ravages  which  may  rob  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  its  trees.  An  affection  like  the 
chestnut  bark  disease  is  contagious. 
It  requires  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
disease  to  know  whether  an  affected 
tree  should  be  destroyed  at  once  or  is 
worth  treating.  It  requires  scientific 
training  to  understand  the  manner  of 
growth  of  the  fungi  causing  the  disease 
and  what  treatment  is  best.  Many  in- 
dividuals who  have  had  faith  in  tree 
surgery  have  lost  it  through  following 
the  advice  of  unreliable  tree  surgeons 
who  claimed  to  be  able  to  diagnose  a 
case,  but  whose  main  interest  was  to 
collect  a  good  sum  of  money  for  their 
work. 

Besides  the  careless  filling  of  decayed 
cavities  in  trees,  there  arc  other  prac- 
tices of  certain  so-called  "tree  surgeons" 
that  do  the  trees  more  harm  than  good. 
Many  of  these  "surgeons,"  as  well  as 
the  people  who  employ  them,  do  not 


realize  the  danger  arising  from  fresh 
injuries  to  a  tree.  The  tree  owner 
should  realize  that  prompt  attendance 
to  fresh  injuries  will  largely  do  away 
with  the  need  of  tree  surgery  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence.  The  tree  surgeons 
must  realize  that  if  they  make  fresh 
injuries  in  the  living  bark,  when  treat- 
ing decayed  portions,  they  are  laying 
the  tree  open  to  more  dangers  of  infec- 
tion that  will  result  in  further  decay. 

.Tust  as  a  person  is  subject  to  infec- 
tion through  cuts  and  scratches,  trees 
are  rendered  subject  to  infection  by 
having  their  living  bark  torn.  Not- 
withstanding this,  many  tree  surgeons 
use  pruning  hooks  and  climbing  spurs 
and  cut  fresh  gashes  in  the  tree.  To 
break  off  small  dead  branches  a  work- 
man may  use  a  long  pruning  hook  as 
though  it  were  a  club.  In  doing  so  the 
hook  usually  causes  injury  to  the  young 
bark  nearby.  Every  new  wound  may 
furnish  a  new  point  of  entrance  for 
decay,  even  though  the  old  dead  branch 
may  have  been  removed.  The  use  of 
climbing  spurs  should  be  particularly 
avoided  on  trees  in  vicinities  where 
there  is  a  contagious  infection.  They 
simply  render  the  treated  tree  all  the 
more  liable  to  catch  the  disease  which 
is  "in  the  air." 

All  properly  equipped  firms  of  com- 
mercial surgeons  should  have  ladders 
that  would  reach  forty  or  more  feet 
into  a  tree.  Ladders,  ropes  and  rubber- 
soled  shoes  will  allow  a  man  to  reach 
practically  every  part.  Reliable  esti- 
mates indicate  that  it  takes  somewhat 
longer  (perhaps  25  per  cent  on  an  aver- 
age) to  do  work  on  a  tree  when  these 
are  used  instead  of  climbing  spurs,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  many  firms  who 
value  remuneration  more  than  reputa- 
tion use  the  spurs. 

The  department  is  suggesting  a  plan 
that  may  help  put  commercial  tree  sur- 
gery on  a  better  basis.  Owners  are 
urged  to  have  a  definite  written  contract 
with  the  tree  surgeons  they  employ,  and 
the  following  is  suggested  as  a  model 
for  such  contract:  (1)  No  climbing 
spurs  shall  be  used  on  any  part  of  a 
tree.  (2)  The  shoes  worn  by  the  work- 
men shall  have  soft  rubber  bottoms. 
(3)  Ordinary  coiumercial  orange  shel- 
lac shall  be  applied  to  cover  the  cut 
edges  of  sapwood  and  cambium  (which 
is  the  soft  formative  tissue  from  which 
the  new  wood  and  bark  originate) 
within  five  minutes  after  the  final  trim- 
ming cut  is  made.  (4)  All  cut  or  shel- 
lacked surfaces  shall  be  painted  with 
commercial  creosote,  followed  by  thick 
coal  tar.  (5)  All  diseased,  rotton,  dis- 
colored, water-soaked  or  insect-eaten 
wood  shall  be  removed  in  cavity  work 
and  the  cavity  inspected  by  the  owner 
or  his  agent  before  it  is  filled.  (6)  Only 
a  good  grade  of  Portland  cement  and 
clean,  sharp  sand  in  no  weaker  mixture 
than  1  to  3  shall  be  used  to  fill  cavities. 
(7)  The  contractor  shall  repair  free  of 
expense  any  defects  that  may  appear  in 
the  work  within  one  year. 

If  the  owner  prefers  to  have  a  cavity 
filled  with  asphalt  or  other  material 
instead  of  cement,  the  contract  can  be 
altered  accordingly.    If  it  is  desirable 
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For  Scale,  Insects  and  All  Fungus  Diseases 

that  can  be  Controlled  in  the  Dormant  Season  Use 


Diamond  Soluble 

SPRA-SULPHUR 

Active  Ingredients  more  than 

58%  Soluble  Sulphur 


This  new  form  of 
Snlphitr  for  Sprayimi 

Dissolves  Quickly  in  Cold  Water 

100  lbs.  eiiuals  a  600  lb.  Barrel  of 
Lime-Sulpliur  Solution. 

COASTS  LE88 
AND  DOES 
BETTEB  WOllA' 

No  Leaky  Barrels — No  Waste 
Keeps  indeftnitely  and  you  pay 

NO  FB EIGHT  ON  WATEK 


Manufactured  under  the  HITE  jiateuts 
by  tlie 

OREGON  ARSENICAL  SPRAY  CO. 

Clackamas,  Oregon 


E 


Get  the  Spray  Booklet 

It  contains  miieli  hi/onnation  of  iHilut'. 
covering  the  iwe  of  vanoim  spmys,  ijenrral 
data  as  to  spraying  andjirices  on  fjirays. 


The  Spray  Pump  for 
The  Pump  Wise 

GOULDS 
SPRAY  PUMPS 

Pumps  that  you  buy  to  last  for 
years  —  gnaranteed  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  fifty  years  of  stauding — to 
do  their  work  year  after  year  in  an 
entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

"How  to  Spray 
When  to  Spray 
Which  Sprayer 
to  Use" 

A  valuable  free  booklet,  contain- 
ing spray  catalog,  formulae  and 
much  information  on  sprays  and 
spraying. 

OurComplete  Catalog 

Lists  Goidd  I'lonps,  priming  tools,  fipriii/s 
aiid  tells  about  many  things  of  interest  to 
growers.  Sent  free.  Ask  for  Catalog  304. 


ERTILIZE  NOW 


Put  your  fertilizer  problems  up  to  us.  Dia- 
mond Quality  Fertilizers  are  complete  fertil- 
zers  of  the  highest  grade.  Bone  meal  and  tankage  form  the  base  to  which  is 
added  the  necessary  potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  We  prepare  a 
specific  fertilizer  for  each  purpose. 

FREE  FERTILIZER  BOOKLET  '^^li^.^i^^ 

of  various  fertilizers,  together  with  much  good  information  on  fertilizing,  sent 
FREE.    Ask  for  catalog  30.5. 


Portland  Seed  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


to  substitute  some  other  preparation 
for  shellac,  this  can  be  done.  Sim- 
ilarly, under  certain  conditions,  vari- 
ous other  modilicafious  may  be  made, 
although  aUerati<Mis  in  Nos.  1,  2,  .5  and 
7  should  be  made  with  caution.  It  may 
so  happen  that  if  all  insect-eaten  wood 
is  removed,  the  tree  may  be  danger- 
ously weakened;  under  such  conditions 
the  diseased  matter  can  be  removed  to 
solid  wood  and  the  cavity  fumigated. 
Other  suggestions  along  these  lines 
may  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  department. 

The  department  realizes  that  this 
science  is  comparatively  new  and  that 
methods  in  tlie  near  future  may  be  de- 
veloped that  will  prove  far  superior  to 
some  now  in  common  use.  It  there- 
fore   invites    correspondence  either 


from  individuals  or  firms  concerning 
new  methods  of  treatment,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  advise  regarding  any  particu- 
lar method  so  far  as  experimental  re- 
sults will  permit.  The  co-operation  of 
all  who  are  interested  is  necessary  for 
this  work.  All  interested  are  urged  to 
write  for  the  new  bulletin. 


Fall  Plowing 


Fall  plowing  ])ossesses  many  advan- 
tages in  the  greater  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural area  of  Washington. 

(1)  Fall  plowed  land  left  rough  will 
absoi'b  the  winter's  precipitation  much 
more  completely  than  a  fii'm  surface. 
This  advantage  is  very  important,  ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  regions  of  heavy 
rainfall  in  Western  Washington. 


(2)  The  winter's  rain  and  snow  will 
settle  the  furrows,  shutting  out  exces- 
sive air  space  and  restoring  capillary 
connection  with  the  soil  beneath.  This 
puts  the  soil  in  better  shape  for  rapid 
and  extensive  root  development  and 
greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  the  fur- 
rows drying  out  if  much  manure,  stub- 
ble or  other  refuse  has  been  plowed 
under.  This  settling  of  the  furrows 
accomplished  by  nature  is  more  effec- 
tive and  costs  less  than  the  firming  of 
spring  plowing  done  with  compacting 
tools. 

(3)  The  weathering  of  the  loosened 
furrows  improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  heavy  soils  and  aids  in  the 
liberation  of  latent  plant  food.  The 
immediate  yielding  power  of  a  given 
piece  of  land  is  not  determined  by  the 
amount  of  plant  food  actually  stored  in 
the  soil,  but  by  the  amount  of  plant 
food  that  can  be  made  available  to  the 
immediate  crop.  One  of  the  leading 
purposes  of  tillage  is  to  encourage  the 
development  of  available  plant  food  in 
the  soil. 

(4)  In  the  hilly  sections  land  plowed 
on  contour  lines  in  the  fall  and  left 
rough  is  less  apt  to  wash  and  gully  than 
the  same  soil  left  with  a  firm  surface. 
This  is  becoming  an  important  consid- 
eration in  the  grain  belt  in  most  cases. 

(5)  Fall  plowing  economizes  time  and 
labor  by  utilizing  teams  and  equipment 
that  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  re- 
lieves the  usual  congestion  of  spring 
woiic.  This  usually  gives  time  for  bet- 
ter soil  preparation  in  the  spring.  In 
most  cases  it  is  probably  better  not  to 
fall-plow  land  that  is  to  be  summer 
fallowed,  but  instead  disc  the  surface. 
Discing  in  the  fall  will  give  the  bene- 
fits of  fall  plowing  in  a  minor  degree. 
Summer  fallow  land  is  usually  apt  to 
become  too  compact  by  the  spring  after 
seeding  if  it  is  plowed  the  fall  before 
summer  fallowing.  It  is  also  usually 
best  not  to  fall-plow  a  leachy  soil  in  a 
wet  climate. 

In  general,  howevei",  it  is  usually  de- 
sirable to  fall-plow  for  spring  crops  in 
most  parts  of  Washington,  except  where 
the  spring  seeding  is  done  on  summer 
fallow.  We  would  urge  those  who  have 
not  practiced  fall  plowing  for  spring 
crops  to  give  the  practice  a  small  trial 
this  fall.  Land  may  be  given  a  deeper 
plowing  in  fall  than  in  .spring  with  good 
results. — George  Severance,  Agricultur- 
ist, Washington  State  College. 


New  Soil  Acidity  Test 

What  is  expected  to  prove  a  more 
positive  test  for  soil  acidity  than  the 
common  litmus  paper  test,  and  one 
which,  because  of  the  cheap  and  hai'm- 
less  chemicals  used  in  its  operation, 
will  be  within  She  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary farmer  has  been  devised  by  E. 
Truog,  instructor  in  the  department  of 
soils.  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  new  test,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
of  especial  benefit  to  county  represen- 
tatives and  to  field  agents  of  the  state 
soils  laboratory,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  simple  to  operate  and  can  approxi- 
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You  MenWho  Ship-Listen! 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  could 
save  in  one  year  if  you  would  sell  yOUr  OWn 
products  through  the  BLUE  BOOK,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Produce  Reporter  Co.? 

We  Will  Help  You  Figure  It  Out 

Write  us  frankly  just  what  your  situation  is,  and  we 
will  tell  you  exactly  how  we  can  help  you — we  will 
tell  you  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  be  a  member 
of  this  organization,  and  to  have,  right  on  your  own 
desk,  the  latest  BLUE  BOOK  with  its  mass  of 
valuable  information. 


THE  PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO. 

NEW  YORK         "The  Fruit  and  Produce  Man's  Best  Friend"  CHICAGO 
Fruit  Trade  Building  Bell  Telephone  Building 


MILTON  NURSERY  CO. 

A.  MILLER  &  SONS,  Inc.-MILTON,  OREGON 

Pear,  Cherry,  Apple,  Prune,  Peach.   Full  line  Shade  &  Ornamental  Stock 

Quality  In  Nursery  Stock  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory ;  it  is  something  we  put  into  our  trees,  not 
say  about  them.   Thirty-five  years'  experience  enables  us  to  do  this. 


mate  quantitative  results  can  be  se- 
cured in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  new  metliod  consists  of  tiie  addi- 
tion to  a  sample  of  soil  to  be  examined 
of  zinc  sulphide  with  small  amounts  of 
calcium  chloride  and  water  and  boil- 
ing the  mixture  in  a  flask  held  over  a 
small  flame,  preferably  an  alcohol 
lamp.  Commercial  lead  acetate  paper, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  the  drug 
store,  when  held  in  the  fumes  of  the 
mixture  for  a  few  minutes,  will  turn 
from  light  brown  to  a  shiny  black, 
according  to  the  degree  of  acidity 
present  in  the  soil.  The  natural  color 
of  the  lead  acetate  paper  is  white, 
lience  the  discoloration  can  be  plainly 
seen  and  will  more  accurately  gauge 
the  acidity  in  a  soil  than  will  the  litmus 
paper  test,  now  in  use. 

The  chemicals  are  perfectly  safe  for 
the  layman  to  handle,  and  the  com- 
plete apparatus,  including  flask  and 
burner,  ordinarily  will  not  cost  more 
than  two  dollars.  The  details  of  the 
apparatus  have  not  been  completed, 
but  in  a  short  time  a  more  definite  an- 
nouncement will  be  forthcoming. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sour  or 
acid  soils  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  adding  lime  as  a  corrective 
before  raising  legumes,  any  impi'ovc- 
ment  over  the  present  methods  of  test- 
ing for  soil  acidity  will  be  welcomed. 
— Exchange. 


Committees  for  Washington  State 
Horticultural  Society  Meeting 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different 
committees  appointed  by  Mr.  Mike 
Horan,  president  of  the  Washington 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  state 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Wenat- 
chee  in  January:  Executive,  M.  Horan, 
Wenatchee;  H.  C.  Sampson,  Spokane; 
J.  Howard  Wright,  North  Yakima;  P.  H. 
Weyrauch,  Walla  Walla;  R.  Edward 
Trumble,  Wenatchee.  Transportation 
and  markets,  H.  M.  Gilbert,  North  Yaki- 
ma; Clay  Fruit,  Tanasket;  W.  L.  San- 
ders, Seattle;  E.  C.  Burlingame,  Walla 
Walla;  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  Sumner. 
Legislation,  E.  F.  Benson,  Tacoma; 
C.  L.  Whitney,  Walla  Walla;  M.  N. 
Richards,  North  Yakima;  A.  F.  Crowell, 
Spokane;  H.  W.  Otis,  Peshastin.  Mem- 
bership, J.  T.  Compton,  Wenatchee; 
W.  A.  Ritz,  Walla  Walla;  F.  E.  DeSel- 
lem.  North  Yakima;  C.  L.  Smith,  Spo- 
kane; Ira  D.  Cardiff,  Pullman.  Better 
rates  and  shipping  facilities,  Charles 
Uhden,  Spokane;  W.  P.  Sawyer,  Wa- 
pato;  W.  S.  Off'ner,  Walla  Walla;  C.  N. 
Crewdson,  Brewstei",  and  Conrad  Rose, 
Wenatchee.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  held  in  Walla  Walla  in 
December,  1913,  are  now  ready  for  the 
press  and  will  be  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  a  short  time. 


Books  on  Horticulture 

Published  by  the  Pacific  Horticultural  Corre- 
spondence School,  306  Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.  For  sale  at  following 
prices,  paper  binding,  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.    Mention  "Better  Fruit"  when  remitting. 

Practical  Control  of  Apple  Diseases  and 
Pests.    A.  L.  Jlelander,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Head  Dept. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Zoology,  Washington  State  College.  44  pages. 
50  cents. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.  H.  C.  Atwell,  ex-pres- 
ident Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society.  22 
pages.    25  cents. 

Care  and  Cultivation  of  the  Orchard.  (a) 
W.  K.  Newell,  president  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Horticulture.  14  pages.  20  cents,  (b)  J.  R. 
Shepard,  ex-vice  president  Oregon  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  7  pages.  10  cents.  Both  for 
25  cents. 

Grading  and  Packing  Fruits  for  the  Market. 
A.  P.  Bafeham,  ex-president  Oregon  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  vice  president  Northwest 
Fruit  Exchange;  .John  M.  Carroll,  for  four 
years  in  charge  of  packing  school  National 
Apple  Show.  Includes  packing  of  apples  and 
prunes.    16  pages,  6  illustrations.    25  cents. 

Handling  and  Pre-Cooling  of  Fruits  for 
Transportation.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  Field  In- 
vestigations in  Pomology,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    27  pages.    50  cents. 

Irrigation  Practice.  W.  L.  Powers,  M.S.,  pro- 
fessor Irrigation  and  Drainage,  O.  A.  C.  Many 
valuable  tables  of  water  measurement,  amount 
needed,  etc.    78  pages,  8  illustrations.    50  cts. 

Water  Rights,  .lohn  H.  Lewis,  C.E.,  LL.B., 
State  Engineer,  president  Board  of  Control  of 
Water  Rights,  Salem,  Oregon.    16  pages.  20c. 

Apple  Growing.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  A.B.,  M.S., 
Horticulturist  and  Plant  Pathologist  formerly 
with  Washington  State  College,  now  Horticul- 
turist Arizona  Experiment  Station.  31  pages. 
50  cents. 

Pear  Growing.  C.  E.  Whislcr,  president  Ore- 
gon State  Horticultural  Society.  13  pages.  25c. 

Pollination.  E.  ,1.  Kraus,  B.S.,  Research  As- 
sistant in  Horticulture,  O.  A.  C.  15  pages.  35c. 

Orchard  Heating  and  Frost  Prevention.  R.  S. 
Herrick,  B.S.,  Field  Horticulturist  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.    11  pages.    25  cents. 


A  Catalog  and  Special  Prices  on  Request 


Small  Fruits.  Fred  T.  Burglehaus,  expert 
small  fruit  grower.    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Loganberry  Culture.  Britt  Aspinwall.  With 
recipes  by  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis  for  loganberry 
juice.    16  pages,  3  illustrations.    25  cents. 

Prune  Grow  ing.  H.  S.  Gile,  Secretary  Willam- 
ette Valley  Prune  Growers'  Association.  6  pp. 
10  cents. 

Cherry  Growing.  J.  R.  Shepard,  ex-vice 
president  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society. 
7  pages.    10  cents. 

Directions  for  Orchard  Spraying.  H.  S.  Jack- 
son, Plant  Pathologist,  and  H.  F.  Wilson,  En- 
tomologist, 0.  A.  C.  Free  with  any  order  of  .'!5 
cents  or  more.    8  pages.    10  cents. 

Walnut  Growing.  Ferd  Groner,  walnut 
grower.    9  pages.    15  cents. 

Co-operation  Among  Fruit  Growers.  E.  H. 
Shepard,  Editor  "Better  Fruit."    8  pages.  10c. 

All  of  the  above  booklets,  in  paper  covers, 
will  be  sold  for  .$3.00,  if  ordered  at  one  time; 
but  costing  .$4.90  is  ordered  separately. 

The  following  booklets  are  also  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  authors.  The  exact  price 
cannot  be  stated  for  each  until  received,  but 
will  be  approximately  75  cents  each  and  will 
contain  from  50  to  100  pages  each. 

Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Methods  of  Con- 
trol. H.  F.  Wilson,  M.S.,  Entomologist  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  About  100  pages,  illus- 
trated.   75  cents. 

Fungous  and  Bacterial  Diseases  of  Fruits 
and  Their  Treatment.  H.  S.  .Tackson,  A.B., 
professor  of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology,  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College. 

Choosing  an  Orchard.  C.  I.  Lewis,  M.S. A., 
head  Department  of  Horticulture,  0.  A.  C. 

Soil  Fertility  and  Fertilizers.  Herman  V. 
Tartar,  B.S.,  Chemist,  O.  A.  C. 

The  complete  set  of  above  booklets  will  be 
sold  for  .$5.00.  The  new  booklets  to  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  published. 


Apples  Will  Nake  You  Independent 

Many  good  orchards  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  worth  $1000  an  acre.   You  can  buy  good  apple 
lands  for  as  low  as  §15  an  acre.    Secure  a  few  ac-es  and  plant  in  apples.    In  a  few  years  time  you  will 
be  rich.    The  climate  here  is  delightful  and  living  conditions  are  ideal.    Good  schools  and  churches. 
Short  winters.    No  blizzards  or  cyclones.    Abundant  rainfall — average  4  inches  monthly  in  1913.  Write 
today  for  list  of  small  and  large  farms  that  can  be  bought  for  $10  an  acre  up  on  easy  terms,  also  for 
our  illustrated  magazine,  maps,  etc.   Prices  of  good  lands  are  rapidly  advancing.    Write  at  once. 
F«  H.  LaBaume,  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent,  NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RAXLWAY 
Room  -Z'lS  ,  N.  &  W.  Railway  ^"ilding,  ROANOKE.  VA. 
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Sub-Central  Managers  of  the 


F,  E.  SICKLES 
Yakltiia  Valley  KniH  On 
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Colegiate  Work  in  Horticulture 


DURING  the  past  twenty-five  years 
one  of  tlic  most  significant  clianges 
in  liigher  education  lias  been  tlie  rise  in 
importance  and  popularity  of  llie  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  courses.  The 
leaders  in  this  developmeni,  especially 
along  the  agricultuial  lines,  have  been 
the  so-called  land-grant  colleges.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period,  those  estab- 
lished as  separate  institutions  were 
much  more  elTective  than  were  the  col- 
leges of  agi'iculture  as  a  part  of  a  stale 
university.  Thus  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Kansas,  with  their  independent  agricul- 
tural colleges  started  the  work  at  an 
earlier  date  and  developed  it  much 
more  rapidly  than  did  most  of  the 
states  which  incoiporated  the  college 
of  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the  state 
university.  It  is  not  possible  heie  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  various  lines 
of  instruction — how  engineering  has 
been  subdivided,  and  how  agriculture 
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"Orenco  Roses 

Our  new  illustrated  Rose  Catalogue  is 
ready  for  mailing.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  new  and  desirable 
varieties;  also  practical  information  on 
planting,  pruning  and  general  care  of 
Roses,  and  a  convenient  tabulated  list 
of  colors  and  classes  alphabetically 
arranged.  You  will  want  to  keep  this 
splendid  Rose  Catalogue  for  a  reference 
book.  Send  10  cents  in  stamps  now  and 
arrange  to  order  early,  if  you  want  large 
choice  bushes  that  will  bloom  next 
summer. 

We  carry  the  most  complete  stock 
of  ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs 
vines,  etc.,  in  the  Northwest. 

Oregon  Nursery  Company 

ORENCO,  OREGON 
Dependable  Salesmen  Wanted 


By  R.  ,1.  Barnett,  Pullman,  Washinglon 

is  now  agronomy,  soils,  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  veterinary  science, 
horticulture,  and  in  some  schools, 
poultrying  even,  is  made  the  basis  of 
work  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

It  is  natural  that  among  the  various 
courses  in  agriculture,  the  agronomy 
and  animal  husbandry  should  have 
been  the  earliest  to  develop  and  to  be 
offered  as  the  technical  portion  of  a 
well-rounded  liberal  education  built  on 
university  entrance  requirements  and 
demanding  as  great  natural  ability  of 
those  who  successfully  pursue  them  as 
do  the  arts  or  engineering  courses. 
Horticulture  as  a  separate  course  has 
been  of  later  growth,  but  has,  in  sev- 
eral schools,  become  the  most  com- 
pletely developed  of  any  of  the  agri- 
cultural group.  This  complete  and 
rapid  development  has  naturally  been 
found  in  those  states  where  the  grow- 
ing of  the  horticultural  crops  is  an  in- 
dustry of  considerable  magnitude;  New 
York  was  early  a  leader,  Michigan  and 
Ma.s.sachusetts  followed  quickly,  and 
among  the  far  western  schools  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California  now  give 
as  complete  work  in  this  line  as  can  be 
found  elsewhere. 

An  interesting  investigation  would 
be  that  of  tracing  the  evolution  of 
these  curriculums  from  that  originally 
offered  under  the  one  name  agriculture, 
and  often  taught  wholly  by  one  man; 
but  a  more  valuable  discussion  would 
be  one  regarding  what  a  present-day 
course  of  this  type  offers.  Is  the  man 
who  fini.shes  such  a  course  really  edu- 
cated? Does  it  fit  the  graduate  for  the 
practice  of  his  profes.sion?  Does  he 
make  a  better  citizen  of  the  state'>  Is 
he  prepared  to  do  original  investi- 
gative work  along  his  chosen 
The  afTirmati 
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line? 

tive  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  each  of  these  questions  assures 
US  of  the  value  of  the  work  offered, 


A.  W.  STONE 
Apple  Growers'  Association  of 
Hood  River,  Oregon 


ORRIS  DORMAN 
Siraltane  Fi-uit  Grower' 
Company 


and  that  the  various  states  and  the 
United  States  are  getting  adequate  re- 
turns for  the  expenditure  they  make  in 
supporting  the  schools  giving  such 
instruction. 

The  basic  idea  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  that  while  remaining  liberal  and 
cultural  it  must  also  connect  with  the 
future  vocation  of  the  student — must 
actually  assist  in  preparing  him  for  his 
life  work  in  additional  ways  aside 
from  the  mental  training  which  the 
classical  course  of  study  offered.  He  is 
to  be  educated — but  educated  for  a  life 
of  work,  which,  fortunately,  is  the  com- 
mon lot,  instead  of  for  a  life  of  leisure. 
This  idea  has  ever  been  foremost  in 
framing  the  curriculums  of  the  various 
courses  of  horticulture  so  that  those  of 
today  are  a  well-balanced  combination 
of  studies  selected  from  three  general 
groups,  but  all  tending  toward  and 
giving  their  assistanse  to  preparing  the 
student  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  first  of  these  three  groups  may 
be  called  the  cultural  studies — those 
which  serve  to  give  a  measure  of  polish 
and  world  knowledge  to  the  student, 
and  which  contribute  only  indirectly  to 
his  mastery  of  technical  knowledge. 
English  language  and  literature  per- 
haps belong  here,  and  certainly  are  of 
practical  as  well  as  of  cultural  value. 
History  and  economics  fall  under  this 
category  as  does  also  the  study  of 
modern  language  which  is  commonly 
required.  Without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  EnglLsh  the  student  can  be 
proficient  in  neither  the  gathering  nor 
the  expressing  of  learning  of  any  kind; 
without  history  and  economics  his 
equipment  for  civic  leadership  is  in- 
complete; without  a  language  other 
than  English  he  finds  the  door  to  much 
valuable  knowledge  regarding  his  spe- 
cialty closed,  and  he  cannot  obtain  a 
proper  perspective  and  sympathy  rela- 
tive to  foreign  peoples. 

The  second  group  is  the  largest  and 
in  many  ways  the  most  important.  It 
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orth  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors 


H.  O.  BARNES 
Walla  District  Fniit 
Distrilnitors 


F.  H.  MICHAELSON 
Central  Idalio- Washington  Fruit 
Growei-s'  Association 


S.  N.  KERR 
Afontana  Fniit  Distributors 


C.  A.  M.VLROEIJI' 
Western  (ireuori  I''rnlt 
[)lstril)iilors 


K.  ir,  DIXON 


might  be  termed  the  fundamental  sci- 
ence group.  It  includes  such  sciences 
as  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  geology 
and  zoology  with  numerous  subdi- 
visions of  many  of  them.  Under 
chemistry  it  is  usual  to  require  the 
inorganic,  organic  and  agricultural 
branches— the  latter  relating  largely  to 
the  chemistry  of  soils  and  fertilizers. 
The  physics  of  the  soil  is  studied  as 
well  as  the  physics  of  sound,  light  and 
electricity.  Botany  probably  exceeds 
any  other  of  this  group  in  value  for  the 
horticulturist,  and  is  subdivided  into  a 
polygenetic  study  of  the  plant  king- 
dom, taxonomy,  physiology,  bacteri- 
ology, ecology  and  pathology.  A  geo- 
logical study  of  the  earth  gives  much 
information  regarding  the  origin  and 
composition  of  the  rocks  and  soils 
forming  its  surface  and  the  agencies — 
atmospheric,  aqueous,  igneous  and 
organic — which  supply  the  force  to 
perform  the  work  involved  in  geo- 
logical changes.  General  zoology  is 
interesting  and  valuable  to  the  student 
of  horticulture,  but  entomology  claims 
his  particular  attention,  special  study 
being  bestowed  upon  the  life  history 
and  methods  of  control  of  those  in- 
sects which  are  of  economic  impor- 
tance— those  which  attack  fruit  plants. 

Group  three  comprises  the  technical 
lines  of  study  followed  by  the  student 
and  in  horticulture  fall  into  three  more 
or  less  distinct  divisions;  pomology,  or 
fruit  growing;  olericulture,  or  vege- 
table growing;  floriculture,  or  flower 
and  ornamental  plant  growing.  Many 


FREE 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
241  Factory  BIdg.,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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schools  include  landscape  gardening  in 
the  horticultural  courses  and  a  few 
continue  to  place  forestry  there,  but 
these  seem  likely  to  be  raised  to  the 
importance  of  separate  departments  as 
rapidly  as  the  number  of  students 
calling  for  thein  will  justify  the 
expense. 

Pomology  is  the  most  thoroughly 
worked  out  of  these  divisions  and  will 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  order  and 
method  of  study  followed.  The  propa- 
gation of  plants  is  frequently  the  first 
of  the  technical  studies  and  involves 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  individuals  of  known 
variety  by  seedage,  separation  and 
division,  layerage,  cuttagc  or  giaftage, 
to  use  Professor  Bailey's  outline.  Prac- 
tical pomology  is  the  name  given  that 
group  of  studies  having  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  fruit,  including 
choice  and  preparation  of  the  site,  lay- 
ing out  and  planting  the  orchard,  culti- 
vation, spraying,  pruning,  thinning 
and  harvesting.  In  the  past  this  side 
of  the  work  has  been  empasized  to  the 
neglect  of  that  which  is  known  as  com- 
mercial pomology  or  the  marketing  of 
the  fruit  grown.  Commission  house, 
f.o.b.  sales  and  association  methods  of 
selling  arc  now  taught  the  student  with 
considerable  thoroughness.  The  third 
subdivision,  systematic  pomology,  deals 
with  the  botany  of  the  fruit  plants  and 
with  the  description,  nomenclature, 
history  and  classification  of  the  princi- 
pal varieties  of  the  various  kinds  of 
{"ruits. 

Pomological  plant  breeding  is  usu- 
ally a  required  study,  as  are  also  the 
literature  of  pomology,  biographies  of 
noted  pomologists  and  a  certain  amount 
of  research  work  on  problems  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  fruitgrower.  The 
course  for  those  desiring  to  specialize 
in  vegetable  or  flower  growing  is  ([uite 
similar  in  scope,  but  with  these  plants 
substituted  for  the  fruits  and  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  green- 
houses added. 


A  graduate,  having  completed  such  a 
course,  is  ready  for  the  battle  of  life- 
he  has  a  large  store  of  practical,  every- 
day knowledge,  and  a  foundation  on 
which  he  may  later  build  a  beauliful 
structure  in  the  way  of  a  life  rich  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  nalure,  of  lasting  benelil  to  his 
state  and  of  work  glorilied  by  a  love 
for  it  and  lor  all  growing  things. 


A  Tyj)ical  Curriculum 
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Herman  or  ricncli. 
Systematic  Pomnloay. 
Botany  (Plant  Palholony). 
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Second  Scim'.iler 
(leriliari  <if  I'rencll. 
Coniiiieicial  l'omolo(!y. 
General  Zoology. 
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si:ni()H  year 
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(iermaii  or  I'i'ench. 
Advanced  Pomology. 
Entomology. 
Elective. 

Second  Seinesler 
(Jernian  or  I'rench  (Scientific). 
PomoloKieal  Research. 
Plant  Rree<lin^'. 
Elective. 
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Reasons  Why  You  Should 
on  Investigate  the  SAMDOW 
L  U.  Kerosene  stationary  ENQINE 


It  rang  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  ^aeoltnei 
distillate  and  alcohol  wilhout  rbange  In 
equipment  —  h tarts  wlllnmt   crunbiiig  — 
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ernfid  — hopper    and    tank-cooled — speed 
coni  rolled  while  running — no  cams — no 
P6  —  no  gears  —  no  sprockets  —  only 
e moving  parts — light  weight —  enslly 
table — great  power — starti  easily  at 
forty  de^reeB  below  zero- o  implete  ready  to 
run--ol.ildr«n  operate  th«m--low  faotury 
rices  InBcd  on  enortnouB  out  put-30  day 
lonej-baok  triftl--10  years  irotx  Ind  guar- 
anree.    Sizeg,  1  1-2  to  18  horsepower, 
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lireot  with  fa.-tory.  (fin'j) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
-26b  CanlOD  Ave.,   Detroit.  Mich. 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower 

There  are  sprayers  and  sprayers, 
but  ours  is  a  sure 

"Friend" 


It  matters  not  whether  it's  a  large  power  sprayer 
or  small— large  hand  sprayer  or  small— fittings 
and  accessories  for  your  present  sprayer — or  a 
new  motor-pump;  tell  your  needs  to  the  Califor- 
nia Spray  Chemical  Company  of  VVatsonville  and 
they'll  tell  you  the  cost  and  serve  you  right. 

"Friend"  Mfg.  Co. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


How  They  Do  It  in  New  York 

Under  date  of  August  25,  1914,  Mr. 
Calvin  J.  Huson,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
issued  instructions  regarding  the  han- 
dling of  this  year's  apple  crop  as 
follows: 

To  facilitate  the  marl(eting  of  the 
present  apple  crop  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  418  of  the 
Laws  of  1914,  1,  Calvin  J.  Huson,  as 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  in  said  chapter, 
hereby  adopt  and  promulgate  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  regulations  for  guid- 
ance in  the  enforcement  of  said  act: 

(1)  All  apples  packed  in  New  York 
in  closed  packages  must  be  marked  as 
required  by  Chapter  418  of  the  Laws  of 
1914,  except  those  that  are  packed  and 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Apple  Grading  Law  (Public  Document 
252)..  If  such  apples  so  packed  are 
classified  they  nuist  be  true  to  the 
classification. 

(2)  Apples  in  "open-headed  barrels," 
baskets  or  boxes  covered  with  burlap 


or  slats  that  can  be  readily  removed 
and  replaced  are  not  closed  packages 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

(3)  Transportation  companies  are 
not  liable  under  this  act  for  liandling 
apples  not  properly  marked  or  packed. 

(4)  Where  absence  of  high  color  in 
apples  is  due  to  sectional  or  seasonal 
conditions,  such  apples  will  not  be 
deemed  to  lack  "good  color  for  the 
variety." 

(5)  Pasters  may  be  used  to  mark 
barrels. 

(())  All  marks  on  barrels  must  be  in 
block  letters  and  figures  not  less  than 
one-half  inch,  unless  apples  are  packed 
under  the  U.  S.  Grading  Law,  in  which 
case  they  .should  not  be  less  than  one 
inch. 

(7)  All  closed  packages  of  New  York 
grown  apples  must  be  marked  as  re- 
quired by  section  2  of  the  law,  which 
calls  for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
packer,  the  grade  or  class  of  the  pack, 
the  name  of  variety  and  the  minimum 
size  of  the  fruit.  If  the  apples  are  not 
hand  picked  or  are  fungous  or  scabby 
or  wormy  or  diseased,  the  package 
should  be  so  marked  as  to  show  the 
facts.  If  the  apples  are  not  classified 
the  package  should  be  marked  "un- 
classified." If  the  variety  is  not 
known  the  package  should  be  marked 
"unknown." 

(8)  Apples  sold  by  the  grower, 
"orchard  or  tree  run,"  for  repacking, 
resale  or  transportation  are  exempted 
under  section  13,  but  when  such  apples 
are  repacked  for  sale  or  removed  from 
storage  for  such  sale,  they  mu.st  be 
marked  and  graded  as  provided. 

(9)  Conspicuous  violations  of  the 
law  consist  (a)  in  failure  to  mark  pack- 
ages as  required  by  sections  1,  2  and  3; 
(b)  where  the  contents  of  closed  pack- 
ages do  not  conform  to  the  external 
markings. 


Northwestern  Apples  in  San  Francisco 

A  few  boxes  of  Northwestern  apples 
exhibited  at  the  California  Apple  Show 
in  San  Francisco  by  F.  A.  Frazier,  in 
conjunction  with  the  soluble  sulphur 
spray  exhibit  of  the  Charles  H.  Lilly 
Company,  attracted  much  attention. 
There  were  Mcintosh  Reds  from  Bitter 
Root,  Montana,  Rome  Beauties  from 
Weiser,  Idaho,  and  Jonathans  from 
Twin  Falls  and  Weiser,  also  from  the 
Yakima  Valley  and  Hood  River.  Apples 
handed  to  interested  visitors  and  friends 
by  Mr.  Frazier  resulted  in  many  in- 
quiries as  to  where  to  buy  such  apples. 
The  satisfaction  expressed  by  many 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  these 
splendid  apples  suggests  the  great  ad- 
vertising value  of  tasting  as  well  as 
seeing.  Possibly  we  have  missed  much 
of  the  real  advertising  value  of  our 
apple  shows  by  not  having  a  provision 
whereby  the  best  apples  could  be  sam- 
pled. It  is  estimated  that  from  20,000 
to  30,000  people  visited  this  apple  show 
each  day  of  the  eleven  it  was  open. 
Few  got  out  without  seeing  the  North- 
western apples,  and  many  were  the 
expressions  "These  are  the  best  apples 
in  the  show." 


Apple  Boxes 

Growers  who  have  not  placed  their  orders  are 
NOW  liable  to  require  KUSH  SHIPilEXTS. 
The  product  of  a  dozen  mills  is  at  the  SER- 
VICE OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS.  WE  CAX 
SHIP  QUICK. 

All  Western  Soft  Pine 

Write  us  at  once,  and  let  us  get  your  order  on 
file,  so  you  can  wire  to  Rush  Sliipuient  when 
you  know  ,iust  what  you  will  need. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

614-615  Empire  State  Building 
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Or,  do  your  hens  lay  only 

when  eggs  are  cheap? 
Get  the  eggs  this  winter  by  starting  to  feed 

CONKEY'S  POULTRY  TONIC 

now.  It  doesn't  force  the  hens  but  makes 
them  want  to  lay  because  they  are  well 
nourished  and  strong. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Tonic  is  an  all  round  tonic  that 
helps  nature  do  its  ■work— I''or  this  rcar.on  it  is 
fine  for  every  bird  you  own— young  chicks,  grow- 
ing stock,  moUing  fowls  or  laying  hens. 
Tell  your  Dealer  you  must  have  Conkey's— and 
write  us  if  he  cannot  supply 
you.  Remember,  Money  taack 
if  a  Conkey  Remedy  or  Tonic 
ever  fails  to  satisfy  you. 

GET  THIS  BOOK— and  learn 
to  laugh  at  poultry  Diseases. 
It  will  make  you  an  expert. 
Send  10c  for  a  copy  and  we  will 
enclose  our  Cash  Value  Coupon 
—something  new. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  COMPANY 

112  Conkey  Building-.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 

Then   surely   you   will   enjoy  the 
National   Sportsman  Magazine, 
with    its    lUO    riclily  illustrated 
patres.    full    to    overflowing  with 
interest  nig    stones    and  valuable 
intonuation   about   gi'.iis,  fishing 
tackle,    canip    ouiflis  —  the  best 
place  to  t^o  tor  Ilsli  and  game, 
imd  a  thousand  and  one  valua- 
ble   "How  to     hints  for  Sports- 
men.   The  National  Sportsman 
IS   uist   like  a  bi;^  caiiiiitlro  in 
the  woods  where  thousands  of 
d    fellows    j^allier    oiu-e  !i 
month    and    spin  stirring 
>'arns   about   tlieir  experi- 
fiiiis  with  nxl.  dog,  rifle 
1   gun.     All   this  for 
r  a  copy  or  $1.0ti  for 
a  wliolt)  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

.Mail    ns    25c  in 


National  Sports- 
man    nd  we  a\  ill 


FREE  OF  CHARGE 


or 


ids 


one 

(.)rmulo  Hold 
Fobs    as    liere  shown 
ith    seal    grain  Icaihe 
rap  and  gold-plated  buckle 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

90  FEDERAL  ST..   BOSTON.  MASS. 
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WELCH  &  WELCH 


3-5  W.  So.  Water  Street 

CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZE  ON  CAR  LOTS 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears 


Get  in  touch  with  the 
Livest  House  in  Chicago 
Write  Today 


I  ^fational  League  Commission  Merchants 
Members  <  Western  Fruit  Jobbers  and 

(  International  Apple  Shippers  Association 


Fruits  As  Food  and  Medicine 

15y  Dr.  H.  Beiijafiold,  >[ooiia!i,  Hohart,  Tasmania 


FRUIT  such  as  the  apple,  pear, 
orange,  etc.,  is  so  essential  to  our 
well  being  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  luxury  to  be  used  only 
on  special  occasions.  It  is  of  all  foods 
one  of  the  most  essential.  It  is  not 
only  a  food  itself,  but  it  assists  in  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  all  other 
foods.  I  will  try  to  explain  some  of  its 
actions  as  it  goes  through  the  body. 

As  food  cannot  be  digested  or  assimi- 
lated unless  it  is  well  broken  into  fine 
particles,  the  teeth  have  been  provided 
by  nature  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
health  of  the  whole  body  very  largely 
depends  on  the  efliciency  of  this  grind- 
ing mill.  And  it  has  lately  been  proved 
that  fruit  eating  provides  the  teeth  with 
food  and  prevents  their  decay;  so  that 
in  a  prize  essay  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  England,  Professor  Pick- 
erill,  who  is  the  professor  of  dentistry 
in  the  University  of  Otago,  writes  under 
(late  1912  the  results  of  experiments 
extending  over  several  years,  all  of 
which  go  to  prove  in  his  own  words 
that  "children's  teeth,  in  whom  caries 
was  commencing,  not  only  have  no 
more  carious  cavities,  but  those  that 
were  present  have  passed  into  a  state 
of  arrested  caries,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes quite  hard."  And  this  he  proves 
resulted  from  giving  the  children  fruit, 
say,  an  apple  or  an  orange  (the  apple 
proved  best)  after  each  meal.  He 
found  that  the  acid  in  the  fruit  in- 
creased the  flow  of  saliva,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  when  liquefied  in 
this  acid,  passed  into  the  child's  tooth, 
and  hardened  the  enamel  and  prevented 
caries.  He  says:  "It  is  of  the  very 
highest  importance  that  particular  care 
and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  the  first  teeth,  as  decay 
in  these  produces  defects  in  the  enamel 
of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  enamel 
is  first  soft  and  hardens  after  cutting 
by  the  passing  of  lime  salts  out  of  the 
saliva  into  them,  and  enamel  of  the 
highest  resistance  should  be  cultivated 
in  children."  How,  then,  are  we  to 
produce  good  teeth  in  our  children  and 
protect  them  during  life?  He  has  pub- 
a  large  book  on  "Dei.tal  Caries,"  from 
which  I  will  give  a  few  extracts:  "In 
saliva    is   provided   a   perfect  mouth 


wash;  all  its  constituents  are  of  value 
and  importance  in  protecting  the  teeth, 
and  natural  organic  acids  (such  as  are 
found  in  fruit)  are  the  stimulants 
which  excite  the  greatest  amount  of 
these  protective  substances."  The  ma- 
terial most  destructive  to  teeth  is  fine 
flour  in  a  cooked  state.  In  an  experi- 
ment white  bread  in  one  week  made 
the  enamel  of  a  tooth  quite  soft,  but 
when,  after  eating  such  bread,  it  was 
followed  by  eating  an  apple  the  mouth 
was  quite  clean.  Thus  straches  and 
sugars  should  on  no  account  be  eaten 
alone,  but  should  in  all  cases  be  eaten 
with,  or  should  be  followed  by,  fruit, 


*  *  *  as  the  juice  of  the  fruit  gets  over 
the  teeth  and  between  them,  prevent- 
ing fermentation  of  these  starches  and 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  which  is 
the  great  cause  of  dental  decay.  *  *  * 
Chocolates  produced  a  large  amount  of 
this  destructive  acid,  but  when  the 
chocolate  was  followed  by  an  apple  the 
mouth  was  neutral."  "Fresh  fruit  and 
salads  should  be  used  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  every  meal  and  all  meals  should 
end  with  some  acid  food." 

Saliva  is  a  very  complicated  fluid, 
which  flows  into  the  mouth  in  ever- 
varying  quantities,  and  has  much  more 
to  do  with  our  comfort  and  health  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Starch,  as  found 
in  bread,  is  our  principal  food,  and  the 
saliva  digests  it  by  converting  it  into 
sugar  before  it  passes  into  the  stomach. 


The  Biggest  Apple  Dealers 
in  California 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  US  FOR  DETAILED 
MARKET  INFORMATION 

A.  LEVY  &  J.  ZENTNER  CO. 

Davis  Street  (from  Washington  to  Oregon  Sts.)  San  Francisco,  California 


SHIPPERS 

OF 

APPLES 
PEACHES 
PEARS 
PLUMS 
CHERRIES 
ETC. 


When  wishinfjto  nsethe  Cleveland  market, 
or  desiring  reliable  information  concerning 
same,  write  or  wire  us.  We  are  among  the 
largest  receivers  here. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

Absolute  responsibility,  reliable  and  prompt  service. 
No  house  in  any  market  excels  us  in  making  prompt 
remittances  when  goods  are  sold.  Liberal  and  con- 
sistant  advances  made  on  consignments.  Ample  cold 
and  dry  storage  facilities. 

Myers,  Weil  &  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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While  Bean  Power  Spray- 
ers  are  very  reasonable  in  "  ~ 

price  —  our  idea  has  not 
been  to  build  a  "cheap"  Hne-  but  rather  to  put  out  a  line  of  outfits  as  complete  and 
perfect  as  possible. 

We've  not  slighted  them  in  any  particular— but  wherever  quality  could  be  built 
in,  we've  put  it  in.  The  result  is  that  the  Bean  line  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
line  wherever  sprayers  are  used. 

Here  Are  Some  of  the  Distinctive  Bean  Features 

Bean  Patented  Pressure  Regulator.  Rustless  Ball  Valves,  Por- 
celain-lined Cylinders,  Bean  Refiller,  Bean  One-Piece  Steel  "I" 
Beam  Frame.  There  are  many  others.  If  you're  interested  in  sprayers 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  28-A 

It  illustrates  and  describes  our  entire  line  of  Hand  and  Power 
Outfits,  Pump  Accessories,  etc.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

213  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Also  Berea,  Ohio 

Deliveries  made  from  centrally  located  Northwest  points 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder 

1,000  pounds  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year-  At 
Pennsylvania  State  College  $1.05  Invested  In  Bock  Phosphate  gave  Increased  yields  of 
$5.85— over  500%.  At  Maryland  Experiment  Station  $1.96Vi  gave  $22.11— over  1,000%.  At  Ohio 
Station  each  dollar  paid  for  Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the 
same  return  as  $250  invested  In  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280pounds  of  phosphorous,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high- 
priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

United  States  Phosphate  Co. 

228  West  Broadway,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
Write  for  Literature  "Perfection  «>f  Fineness  in  (ilrinding:,"  onr  motto 


One  Barrel  o/"ScSklecide* 

'Will]^Spray_as  mskny  Trees  a.& Three  Barrels  o^f 

Lime  Sulfur  _  ; 

"Scalecide"  has 
greater  invigoratinB  effect 
on  your  orchard — ki  lis  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  wilh  half  the  labor  to 
apply.    We  cr,n  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Vsing 

"SCALECIDE" 

Send  for  our  illustr.ited  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Puddinjr".  Tells  how  "Scilecide"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  ,ind 
Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  Psvlla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet — "Spraying  Siniplilied". 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  numey.    Tell  us  your  needs. 
We  are  World  Distributors  for  VREELAND'S  "  ELECTRO  "  SPRAY  CHEMICALS  and  Arsenate 
of   Lead   Powder  Cn  per  cent\  which,  used  wet  or  dry,  has  no  equal  m  strentrlh  or  texture.     Avoid  imitations, 
't.  O.  PRATT  CO..  ■\rCir  <  Iwinlils  I>ept.    I»  50  Ch>iroh  Stri'pt.  Piow  York  City 


But  the  saliva  also  keeps  our  mouth 
moist  and  allows  us  to  swallow  dry 
food,  and  the  more  plentifully  this  is 
mixed  with  the  food  the  more  easily 
can  the  stomach  deal  with  it.  But 
Professor  Pickerill  has  shown  that 
when  an  apple  is  eaten  the  quantity  is 
vei-y  much  increased  and  the  power 
for  digestion  quadrupled.  Hence  eat 
slowly,  so  as  to  mix  into  the  food 
plenty  of  saliva,  and  eat  apple  with 
bread  and  butter. 

Dr.  Abramowski,  in  his  book  on 
"Eating  for  Health,"  describes  how, 
when  his  digestion  and  health  were  so 
bad  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope, 
he  decided  to  try  a  raw  fruit  diet,  with 
a  few  cooked  vegetables.  He  took  five 
pounds  of  fruit  a  day,  with  some  vege- 
tables, but  no  meat  or  starch.  He  says: 
"I  was  quite  free  from  indigestion  and 
had  not  an  ache  or  pain.  I  have  now 
only  a  desire  for  natural  food.  My 
power  to  work  and  pleasure  in  life  is 
growing,  and  I  can  perform  tasks  quite 
impossible  a  few  years  ago.  My  teeth 
have  got  clear  of  all  the  accumulated 
tartar  and  have  stopped  decaying.  I 
have  lost  none  .since  I  started  the  fruit 
diet,  nor  have  I  had  a  toothache.  I 
claim  that  fruit  diet  has  made  me  young 
again."  Most  people  are  satisfied  with 
a  diet  in  which  fruit  occupies  quite  a 
minor  part,  such  as  the  society  dinner, 
followed  by  dessert  or  apple  pie  after 
roast  duck,  or  the  inevitable  apple 
sauce  with  our  Christmas  goose,  but  in 
all  this  there  is  sound  common  sense. 
Ripe  fruit  after  dinner  cleans  the 
mouth,  saves  the  teeth,  and  in  the 
stomach  assists  digestion.  Apple  sauce 
with  fat  goose  is  scientifically  correct, 
as  the  acid  of  the  apple  assists  in  the 
digestion  of  the  fat.  ^Mien  I  feel  indi- 
gestion after  dinner,  I  eat  two  or  three 
pears  or  apples  and  get  more  relief 
from  it  than  from  any  other  remedy. 
I  make  a  point  of  eating  fresh  fruit 
after  dinnei',  and  I  think  my  gouty 
pains  are  better  when  I  eat  plenty  of 
fruit,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
up-to-date  medicine. 

The  digested  food  passes  directly  into 
the  blood,  and  every  part  of  the  system 
is  fed  and  influenced  by  it,  and  the  good 
effects  of  fruit  here  are  being  more 
and  more  understood.  \Vhen  fruit  is 
withheld  for  some  months,  as  it  used 
to  be  on  ships  at  sea,  the  blood  broke 
up  and  the  body  became  putrid,  even  to 
rotting  away.  Then,  as  soon  as  fruit 
was  given,  the  blood  grew  natural  and 
health  returned,  and,  as  nearly  all  our 
diseases  arise  from  some  impurity  of 
the  blood,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
fruit  exercises  an  influence  on  it. 
Rheumatism  and  gout  arc  due  to  uric 
acid.  Modern  medicine  is  satisfied  tliat 
fruit  juice  in  the  blood  assists  in  clear- 
ing out  this  poison.  A  man  had  pur- 
pura and  was  bleeding  from  every  pore. 
I  sent  him  a  box  of  pears  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  was  well.  When  the 
■lapancse  coal  heaver  is  used  up  by 
hard  work,  he  eats  an  apple  with  a 
handful  of  rice  and  goes  on  again, 
stimulated  and  strengthened.  1  am 
quite  sure  that  eating  fruit  greatly 
assists  nature  in  the  manufacture  of 
good,    healthy    l)lood.    such    as  im- 
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parts  to  the  face  a  rollicking,  robust 
appearance. 

Fruit  contains  lime  in  such  a  soluble 
condition  that  the  bones  easily  take  it 
up  and  are  fed  by  it.  Professor  Pick- 
erill  shows  how  in  this  form  it  pene- 
trates and  feeds  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  which  is  the  hardest  part  of  all  our 
bones.  I  live  in  a  large  fruit-growing 
district,  where  the  children  eat  much 
fruit,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  rick- 
etts  or  other  indication  of  soft  bones 
since  I  came  here. 

If  a  horse  is  fed  on,  say,  fine  oatmeal 
or  fine  flour  alone  it  will  soon  die  of 
constipation,  but  if  the  straw  on  which 
the  grain  grew  is  cut  into  chaff  and  fed 
with  the  flour  or  meal  its  digestion  and 
bowels  will  act  perfectly.  Modern 
habits  of  feeding  us  are  wrong  in  this 
way;  the  bowels  of  the  horse  need  the 
chaff  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  their 
action,  and  our  bowels  require  some 
such  stimulant.  Dr.  Abramowski  tells 
us  that  when  he  lived  on  fruit  he  had 
"two  or  three  easy  motions  a  day." 
And  I  have  every  reason  for  gratitude 
to  fruit,  for  I  have  not  taken  a  dose  of 
aperient  medicine  for  forty  years,  but 
T  get  some  trouble  if  I  do  not  get  two 
or  three  pears  or  apples  a  day,  or  some 
other  fruit,  but  pears  are  the  most  lax- 
ative. Professor  McAlpine  has  shown 
that  the  best  part  of  an  apple  or  pear 
is  the  skin,  and  if  washed  or  carefully 
wiped  it  certainly  is  better  for  consti- 
pation to  eat  skin  and  all.  The  pulp 
of  roast  apple  is  far  better  for  an  in- 
fant than  castor  oil,  and  if  the  public 
spent  on  fruit  half  what  it  now  spends 
on  nauseous  petroleum,  many  faces 
would  wear  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 

As  a  medical  officer  of  health  over  a 
large  fruit-growing  district  in  Tas- 
mania, I  have  for  years  been  able  to 
show  a  much  lower  mortality  than  in 
districts  where  fruit  is  not  grown;  in- 
deed, our  mortality  in  Glenorchy  of 
four  in  1911,  five  in  1912  and  six  in 
1913  in  the  thousand  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  the  lowest  recorded. 

Dried  Fruits  Reasonable 
in  Price 

Numerous  studies  made  of  nutritive 
values  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  shown  that  dried  fruits  may 
be  termed  an  economical  article  of  diet. 
Fruit  products  in  general  contain  little 
protein,  but  as  sources  of  energy,  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  their  sugar, 
dried  fruits  are  decidedly  cheaper  than 
meats  and  compare  favorably  with 
flairy  products.  They  are,  however, 
more  expensive  than  cereals  and  the 
starchy  vegetables  such  as  dried  beans 
and  potatoes.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  fresh  and  dried  fruits  be  thought 
a  luxury,  since  they  supply  the  needed 
nutritive  material  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  diet,  besides  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  daily  fare.  If  they  are 
to  be  eaten  raw,  brands  made  and  mar- 
keted in  a  cleanly  way  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  amount  of  dried  fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  increased 
-575  per  cent  between  1899  and  1909. 


Are  NOW  manufactured  in  California  and  with  full  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions necessary  for  best  SUCCESS  in  Western  Orchards.  Distribut- 
ing warehouses  in  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  Northwest,  for — 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution         Arsenate  of  Lead,  Paste 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  Paste      Arsenate  of  Lead,  Powder 
B.  T.  S.  Compound  Atomic  Sulphur 

"Universal"  Oil  Emulsions,  Soluble  Oil  Soaps,  Etc. 

Visit  the  ORCHARD  BRAND  Booth  at  National  Apple  Show 
in  Spokane  and  see  these  products. 

Bulletin  No.  3  — DORMANT  SPRAYING  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES,  just  published,  sent  free  on  application. 

General  Chemical  Company  of  California 

Royal  Insurance'.Building  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Pride  of  Oregon  Apple  Sizer 


Is  the  most  simple  and  economical  sizer  on  the  market  today.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  sizing  to  eight  divisions  is  more  practical  than  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
divisions  and  enables  packers  to  pack  the  maximum  quantity  per  day,  thereby  reducing 
the  cost. 

The  sizing  is  done  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  BRUISING. 

The  sizer  is  strongly  and  simply  constructed,  with  no  complicated  machinery  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  machines  will  make  two  grades  at  the  same  time  and  divide  each  into  eight 
sizes. 

The  construction  is  so  simple  that  the  machine  can  be  operated  with  %o-horsepower 
motor — either  electricity,  gasoline  engine,  or  by  hand. 

For  particulars  address 

The  Pride  of  Oregon  Apple  Sizer 


J.  R.'NUNAMAKER  &  CO. 


HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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You  Can  Build 
Your  Own  Home 
Easily,  Quickly, 
Economically 

Not  a  portable,  but  a 
permanent,  substan- 
tial   and  attractive 
home.    We  furnish 
the    lumber,  trim, 
windows,  doors,  cut 
and  numbered  to  fit  our 
plans.     Follow  the  plan 
with  your  hammer. 
No    building  experience 
necessary.     All  hardware, 
nails,  paint,  stain,  plaster  or^  ^ 
interior  wall-board  furnishe, ' 
with  plans. 

Your  own  ideas  carried  out.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE,    Write  today. 

Ready  Built  House  Company 

978  Broadway,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


WRITE  ME! 


(hi  my  Daw,  Tow,  ftotorj  prloot  on  the  FamouB 
GftUowfcj  Easlcea  ftiid  big,  UluBtn.t«d  FREE  cntalog. 
My  •DKinoi  u«  lUndard,   high   quLiity  engines. 
M»d«  In  iliei  from  1  8-4  to  15  H.  P.    Over  4ii,ijOO 
UB«  today.  All  Bold  on  80  d»jt  FREE  trial,  backed 
bj  five  year  guanmtee  fcnd  $26,000  bond.   Money  baok 
if  Dot  flafiBfled.    InvcBtigatel      Quit    paying  exorbi- 
tant pricea  for  Inferior  «ngln«l.     Save  middlemen'! 
profit.    Bo  your  own  dealer. 

JUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
and  Save  $50  to  $300  on  Gasoline  Engines 

Thfctoomei  »bout  M  near  keeping  your 
money  at  home  as  any  way  you  oan  think  of. 
Wnte  me  before  you  buy. 
ropir  Serrlce  Department  that  will 
rixE^Ci  belp  you  Beleot  and  Inetall  the 
best  etvlo  and  eize  engine  jou  need  f^*"  your 
work  without  ooat  to  you.  Let  me  send  you 
my  New  1914  Special  Offer.  Just  write  for 
my  catalog  an  d  now,  low  prion  today. 

Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Prest. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

1065  Galloway  station,  WATERLOO,  XOWA 


Main  8582  —  A  2695 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

DUNTLEY  AND  OTHERS 

Electric  and  hand  power.  The  only 
Exclusive  Vacuum  Cleaner  Store  in  the 
state.  If  we  haven't  what  you  want,  we 
will  get  it  for  you.  All  machines  fully 
guaranteed.  Other  machines  taken  in 
exchange. 

W.  L.  BENTLEY  &  CO. 

No.  4733>i  Washington  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 


California  produces  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  yearly  output.  According 
to  a  very  rough  estimate,  each  person 
in  this  country  consumes  on  an  average 
live  or  six  pounds  of  dried  fruit  a  year. 
The  value  of  the  product  rose  from  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions  to  over 
twenty-one  millions  in  ten  years.  The 
average  wholesale  price,  however,  has 
not  advanced  with  the  increased  de- 
mand; on  the  contrary,  it  has  dropped 
from  about  oV-i  cents  to  about  4%  cents 
per  pound.  Dried  fruits  are  especially 
useful  when  the  supply  of  fresh  fruits 
is  limited  or  where  storage  space  for 
fresh  fruits  is  lacking.  Besides  being 
used  alone,  they  may  be  added  to  cakes, 
puddings,  confectionery  and  other  sim- 
ilar dishes.  They  afTord  a  nutritious 
and  economical  way  of  securing  a  var- 
iety of  diet  which  is  often  overlooked 
by  the  housewife. — Othce  of  Informa- 
tioii<<,U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
in  Winter  Diet 

The  balanced  ration  of  many  Ameri- 
cans today  is  made  up  something  as 
follows:  Bread,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  fish 
and  potatoes,  and  patent  medicine  laxa- 
tives. 

Many  Americans  customarily  sufi'er 
from  one  of  the  following  complaints: 
Indigestion,  constipation,  rheumatism. 
A  simple  change  of  the  daily  menu 
might  go  a  long  way  to  remedy  these 
ailments,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry's  specialist  in  charge  of 
canning  club  work.  This  specialist 
recommends  a  change  to  a  menu  more 
in  keeping  with  nature's  plans  some- 
thing as  follows:  Bread,  butter,  meat, 
fish  and  eggs,  and  fruit,  vegetables  and 
greens. 

He  recommends  that  every  family 
provide  a  diet  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  This  would 
do  luuch  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
]jatent  medicine  laxatives  that  figure  so 
|)rominently  in  many  Americans'  bills 
of  fare.  If  every  home  kept  on  hand 
enough  canned  products  so  that  there 
might  be  a  can  of  fruits,  a  can  of  greens 
and  a  can  of  vegetables  for  every  day 
(luring  the  winter,  there  would  be  little 
need  for  the  laxatives  now  so  regularly 
I)urchased  from  the  corner  drug  store. 
There  would  also  be  great  economy  in 
the  substitution  of  an  inexpensive  food 
for  more  expensive  ones. 

More  home  canning,  done  at  the 
proper  season,  would  enable  the  aver- 
age family  always  to  have  the  proper 
quantity  of  canned  products,  and  would 
save  an  astonishing  amount  of  food  that 
goes  to  waste  every  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
vegetables,  green.s,  fruits  and  berries 
that  grow  in  this  country  go  to  waste 
and  arc  actually  lost  to  those  who  need 
them.  This  is  simply  because  some 
housewives  have  not  learned  to  care 
for  these  surplus  products  ediciently 
and  to  make  them  available  for  the 
winter  months  by  canning. 


BACTERIA 

To  the  number  of  about  1200  spe- 
cies stand  ready  to  attack  your 
orchards;  some  of  them  may  be 
bu."!y  already,  working;  day  and 
night  and  co.«;ting  vou  hundreds  of 
dollars.  MUSTONIA  will  destroy 
them  and  prevent  them  coming 
again. 

PLANT  LICE 

Especially  on  apple  trees,  aiihis 
are  very  destructive.  MUSTONIA 
will  remove  the  apple  aphis,  rosy 
apple  aphis.  European  grain  aphis 
and  the  clover  aphis,  and  keep 
your  trees  clean  and  free  from 
rust,  scale  and  scab. 

BLIGHT 

Birds,  bees  and  insects  carry  blight 
from  tree  to  tree.  Prevent  its 
ravages  with  MUSTONIA. 

Spray  with  MUSTONIA  three  to  four 
times  a  year  and  your  trees  will  be 
sjiealthy  and  vigorous.   Get  your  order  in 
early  for  spring  delivery.    Write  for  lit- 
erature on  spraving  and  tree  planting. 

E.  LEECH,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

Manufacturer 
STEVENSVILLE.  MONTANA 


The  Morrill  & 
Morley  Way 

The  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 

has  been  in  service  20  years 
Dura6le,6fficient, economical. 
The_  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  it,  and 
you  can  make  it  protif 

able  in  jour  or(.'tiarit.  \  i 
yard  or  potato  field. 
Crttalog  Bent  ^eo,  on 
request 

Morrill  &  Morley 
Mfg.  Co..  fioK  12, 
BeiiloD  Harbor,  Micb. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pum 


«CID  BLAST 

i:tche:d  platds 

We  Kcfje  irssl&Jlcd  IKe  orJy  etchirxg 
ii\C)d\ii\es  ii\lKe  51bJ[e  ofOregorv 

y  BLAST  ETCHED  ple^tes  have 
'  &.Prir\}lr\^QuBJilywhicK  ■'  ' 
h^s  i\ever  before  beei\" 
obtoJi\?i.ble  wllK  process 
crxgraved  plates  y^rr 

THEJ  COST  THCSAML  AS  THE  OTHER  KIND 

OUR.  DIR,E^CT  PROCESS 
COLOR.  PLATBS  ARE  EQUAL 
TOANYMAJDZ:  T'-^'^-^ 

(S)KAW1NGS 

^fbr  eveo^  purpose  ir\ 
PEN  AND  INK  OR.WASH. 


CNGRAVING  CO. 

  I  rsi  cor.i=ok,/°v.te;i:3   

607  DLAKL  -M^TALL  BUILDING 

FourtK  BJ\d  Aivkeny  51s.  PORTLAND.  OKZ.. 
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A  Telephone  Saves  Time  and  Money 


It's  easy!  With  a  first-class  telephone  line  from  home  to  town  you  and 
your  neighbors  can  talk  direct  to  crop  buyers  every  day  without  driving 
over  those  long  miles.  You  can  watch  the  market  for  top  prices — ask  the 
railroad  station  if  your  freight  has  come — order  supplies  from  the  store — find 
out  what's  doing  at  the  stock  yards — set  a  time  with  the  grist  mill  for  grinding 
your  grain — get  the  doctor  quicli  when  you  need  him.  Besides  all  this,  you 
can  talk  business  or  pleasure  without  leaving  your  own  doors. 

Western  Etectrk 

Rural  Telephones 

are  standard  for  use  on  the  farm.  Thousands  are  in  daily  use 
by  progressive  farmers  everywhere.  If  you  are  still  without 
telephone  service,  write  us  for  information  on  how  it  can  be  se- 
cured. Write  the  nearest  house  below,  and  mention  this  paper. 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  ot  the  8,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

PACIFIC  HOUSES: 
San  Francisco  Oakland  Los  Angeles 

Seattle  Portland  Salt  Lake  City  ^  p 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED  ^..M^^^^f^^'rX 


The  Present  Status  of  the  Different  Varieties  of  Walnuts 


THIS  subject  is  about  as  diflicult  as 
the  present  status  of  the  different 
makes  of  automobiles.  Whatever 
make  of  machine  a  man  drives  he  is  apt 
to  think  that  is  the  best,  so  with  the 
man  who  gi'ows  a  particular  variety  of 
walnut,  he  is  apt  to  think  that  variety 
is  the  best.  In  speaking  of  the  present 
status  of  the  different  varieties  of  wal- 
nuts we  have  to  consider  several  things 


The  J.  B.  Holt 
Fruit  Picking  Sack 

(Patented) 

I  Invented  this  picking  sack  and  have  used  It  In 
my  orchard,  handling  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
boxes,  during  the  last  four  years. 

I  am  convinced  it  is  the  most  practical  and  con- 
venient picking  receptacle  on  the  market.  It  does  not 
bruise  the  apples.  It  is  not  in  the  way  of  the  picker, 
like  a  bucket.  The  picker  can  reach  the  highest 
limbs  mthout  Inconvenience.  It  empties  Into  the 
bucket  slowly  and  carefully,  without  bruising.  It 
has  wide  shoulder  straps  like  suspenders,  and  does 
not  have  to  be  hung  on  the  limb  with  a  hook. 

You  can  buy  these  of 

OSCAR  HILL,  North  Yakima,  Washlneton. 
C.  H,  ROSS,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 
S.  B.  SIMONTON  (address  Hood  River,  Oregon), 
Hood  River,  IVIosier,  White  Salmon  and  Underwood, 

New  agents'  names  will  appear  in  September  issue 
of  "Better  Fruit." 

Price  f.o.b.  Pullman,  Washington,  $1,75. 

Special  prices  quoted  on  large  quantities. 

For  further  particulars  and  Illustrated  descriptive 
literature,  write 

J.  B.  HOLT 

PULLMAN,  WASHINGTON 


By  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Stockton,  California 

as  soil,  climate  and  moisture  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  we  can  regulate  moisture 
conditions,  but  soils  and  climate  we 
cannot  change;  so  in  considering  the 
different  varieties  we  must  keep  in 
mind  where  they  arc  to  be  grown  and 
character  of  the  soil  they  are  to  be 
grown  on.  Some  of  our  best  varieties 
that  do  well  on  heavy  soil  with  plenty 
of  moisture  will  not  prove  as  good  a 
varietj'  on  lighter  soil  and  poor  mois- 
ture conditions;  likewise,  some  varie- 
ties that  produce  good  white-meated 
nuts  in  a  cooler  climate  will  produce 
inferior  nuts  in  a  very  hot  climate. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
judging  the  different  varieties  of  wal- 
nuts is  their  producing  qualities.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  a  large  producer  of  an 
inferior  nut,  but  a  heavy  bearer  of  a 
good  quality  nut.  A  tree  that  produces 
only  a  few  very  fancy  nuts  is  not  to  be 
considered  commercially.  A  fancy 
variety  may  bring  a  few  cents  per 
pound  more,  and  ma>'  make  up  what  it 
would  lack  in  tiie  number  of  jjounds  it 
would  produce  providing  it  was  not  too 
shy  a  bearer.  A  fancy  variety  produc- 
ing only  from  50  to  100  pounds  on  full- 
bearing  trees  at  25  cents  per  pound 
would  not  compare  favorably  with  a 
variety  which  produces  200  to  300 
pounds  at  12  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
The  relation  between  the  quality  of 


nuts  and  the  quantity  of  nuts  produced 
should  be  carefulh'  considered  in 
choosing  a  variety  for  planting.  One 
should  not  judge  variety  by  the  fine 
appearance  of  a  picked  sample  of  nuts 
without  considering  the  quantity  in 
which  they  are  produced.  The  best 
variety  is  one  that  will  produce  annu- 
ally a  large  crop  of  the  most  desirable 


Protect  ^ur 

vith  your  young  trees.  ^^L.  ^■^^^^1^^^ 

One  rabbit  wiU  kiU  many  '"^^ 
in  a  single  night.    Mice  and  " 
cut  worms  will  damage  and 
destroy  them  if  you  don't  protect  them- 
Get  dollars'  wonhof  protection  at  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  cost  by  using  ^ 

TreePfotectoEf 

Absolute  protection  against  gnawers 
and  borers.  '  Prevent  trees  from 
becoming  skinned  and  bruised  by  cul- 
tivator or  lawn  mower.    Made  of  elm 
veneer,  chemically  treated    Easily  put 
on  and  will  last  until  tree  is  beyond 

needing  protection.  Don't  wait  until  some 
of  your  trees  are  killed  — order  Hawkcye 
Protectors  now.  Regular  size  10  inches 
wWe.  20  inches  high.  Price  in  lots  of  100  — 
I  cent  apiece,  in  lots  of  1000  — ?i  cent 
apiece.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 
Write  for  circular  and  samples, 

IVe  make  Fruit  Baskets  —  get  our  phccz. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 
I  122  Main  Su  Burlington,  Iowa  . 
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Cheaper  Than  Horse  Flesh 

Reg- us  Pat  Off 

HERE  S  a  tractor  that's  cheaper  than  horses,  even  for  your  smaller 
ranch  or  orchard— the  BABY  CATERPILLAR.    It  costs  less  to  feed. 
It  works  24  hours  a  day  if  you  want  it  to.    There  are  over   1 50  of 
them  making  good.     It's  because   they're  right  mechanically.  Materials 
and  workmanship  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  CATERPILLARS— steel 
dust  proof  cases,  a  powerful  motor.    Our  reputation  is  behind 
the  BABY.    It  stands  up  under  any  amount  of  hard  use. 


58  inches  high  without  canopy — it 
works  close  under  the  trees  in  the 
orchard.  It  turns  short  so  vou  can 
cultivate  right  from  one  rov/  ,nto  the 
next.  There  are  all  sorts  of  uses 
you  can  put  it  to — hauling,  clearing 
land,  road  grading  or  stationary 
work.  The  long,  wide  track  can't 
slip  or  mire  or  pack  the  soil.  You 
can  use  the    BABY    for  plowing 


even  after  the  rains  start. 

You  have  time  still  to  do  a  lot  of 
fall  plowing  that  will  pay  in  better 
crops  than  if  you  wait  till  springs 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  order  that 
CATERPILLAR  you  have  been 
thinking  about.  Why  not  get  Cata- 
log BE  136  and  our  special  bulletin 
about  the  BABY  ?  We  prove  what 
we  say. 


THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 


Ridley,Houlding&Co, 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

Points  to  remember  wlien  consigning 
apples  to  the  London  Market 

1.— We  Specialize  in  Apples 

2.— All  Consignments  Receive  our 
Personal  Attention 

3.-The  Fruit  is  Sold  by  Private 
Treaty  on  its  Merits 


CABLE  ADDRESS:    BOTANIZING,  LONDON 


type  of  nuts.  Unfortunately  we  do  not 
have  all  the  good  qaulities  in  any  one 
variety  or  Ave  would  not  be  discussing 
this  subject  today.  We  have  to  choose 
a  heavy  producer  with  a  good  quality 
of  nut.  One  important  point  is  that 
young  trees  often  produce  larger  nuts 
than  they  do  after  the  tree  becomes 
older,  so  one  should  judge  nuts  from 
a  tree  that  has  been  bearing  for  a  few 
years.  We  should  also  consider  the 
age  in  which  the  tree  comes  into  bear- 
ing, as  great  differences  exist  in  difler- 
ent  varieties  as  to  what  age  they  begin 
bearing.  Some  varieties  begin  to  pro- 
duce nuts  even  in  the  nursery  and  give 
a  commercial  crop  within  three  years 
from  planting  in  the  orchard,  while 
other  varieties  are  several  years  later 
in  coming  into  bearing. 

The  next  important  consideration  is 
that  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  nuts. 
The  size  of  commercial  number  one 
grade  walnuts  are  those  which  will  not 
pass  through  a  one-inch  square  open- 
ing, while  those  above  one  and  thi"ee- 
sixteenths  inches,  which  are  generally 
considered  as  budded  nuts,  bring  con- 
siderable more  per  pound  and  the  de- 
mand is  growing  for  this  quality  of  nut. 
I  have  already  had  a  number  of  in- 
quiries for  fancy  varieties  for  next 
fall's  delivery.  This  shows  that  the 
demand  is  growing  for  the  better  qual- 
ity of  nuts.  The  weight  of  the  nut  is 
equally  important,  since  this  varies 
widely  in  nuts  of  the  same  size.  Some 
of  the  largest  varieties  are  consider- 
ably lighter  in  weight  than  others  in 
which  the  nuts  are  smaller.  A  desirable 
nut  should  be  well  filled  with  plump 
meat  without  too  much  air  space  be- 
tween the  shell  and  the  meat.  A  com- 
paratively heavy  shell  is  more  desirable 
than  a  very  thin  light  one,  since  the  nut 
is  better  protected  from  being  mashed  in 
handling  and  less  susceptible  to  perfor- 
ation disease,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  troubles  of  the  walnut  grower 
in  recent  years.  It  consists  of  a  non- 
development  of  the  outer  hard  layer  of 
the  shell.  The  hard  shell  is  not  actually 
perforated  but  rather  fails  to  develop. 
This  disease  has  become  more  prevalent 
in  the  last  few  years  and  affects  prin- 
cipally the  one  with  thin  light  shells. 
Nuts  that  are  prone  to  crack  easily, 
and  have  a  line  light  shell,  are  more  or 
less  injured  in  handling,  thus  con- 
taminating the  nut.  It  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  since  walnuts  are  sold 
by  the  pound,  the  heavici'  the  shell  the 
greater  the  weight  and  the  more  the 
returns  for  a  given  number  of  nuts. 
The  leading  walnut  on  the  world's  mar- 
ket is  known  as  the  Grenoble.  In 
strictly  speaking  the  Grenoble  nut 
means  a  Mayette  variety.  It  is  not  a 
long  nut,  somewhat  broader  at  the  base 
than  at  the  apex.  This  is  not  very  im- 
portant, however,  since  its  smoothness, 
synunetry  and  uniformity  afTccls  its 
productive  appearance  more  than  its 
shape.  An  ideal  nut  should  be  quite 
smooth,  free  from  outside  ridges  and 
other  irregularities  of  surface,  and  all 
nuts  should  be  of  the  same  general 
shape  and  appearance,  giving  them  uni- 
formitv  and  individualitv.   A  variety  in 
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which  the  nuts  arc  decidedly  unilorni 
so  that  the  variety  is  easily  distin- 
guished and  recognized  even  to  the  con- 
sumer has  a  marked  advantage  over 
one  in  which  the  nuts  are  of  all  sorts 
of  shapes  so  that  only  an  expert  could 
distinguish  the  variety  from  others. 
The  color  of  the  nut  is  not  so  impor- 
tant, as  the  trade  demands  bleached 
nuts  even  though  they  ma>-  have  an 
attractive  appearance  without  bleach- 
ing. By  being  bleached  they  are 
all  brought  to  about  the  same  color. 
The  ([uality  of  the  meat  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  however,  as  nuts  with 
the  lightest  colored  meats  are  consider- 
ably more  desirable,  while  those  that 
are  dark,  even  though  plump  and  of 
good  color,  are  discriminated  against. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  dark- 
meated  varieties  will  become  more 
objectionable  as  more  of  the  lighter 
colored  ones  are  produced.  The  flavor 
of  the  meat  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  varieties  and  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  a  high-class  fancy  trade. 
Although  commercially  there  is  not 
much  importance  placed  on  their  flavor 
except  when  they  are  bitter,  and  this  is 
the  most  undesirable  quality  and 
should  be  guarded  against  in  choosing 
the  Variety  and  to  formulate  an  idea  of 
what  will  constitute  an  ideal  walnut. 
The  most  important  ciualifications  in  a 
variety  from  a  strictly  commercial 
standpoint  is  that  it  should  be  a  uni- 
formly large  producer  of  nuts,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  will  not  pass  through 
a  one  and  three-sixteenths  inch  scjuare 
mesh,  well  sealed  even  though  hard 
shelled,  and  should  be  uniformly  well 
filled  with  meat  of  light  yellowish 
brown  color  or  not  darker  than  light 
brown  or  amber.  For  a  fancy  trade 
the  nut  should  be  of  an  attractive,  uni- 
form shape  and  color  with  a  fairly 
smooth  surface  and  particularly  high 
quality  with  agreeably  flavored  meat 
with  no  bitterness. 

The  next  important  consideration  is 
the  choosing  of  a  variety  that  is  resist- 
ant to  blight.  This  is  a  bacterial  disease 
which  affects  the  young  growth  when 
it  first  puts  out  and  requires  moist 
weather  conditions  for  its  development. 
It  is  not  very  prevalent  in  Northern 
and  Central  California  on  account  of 
the  drier  atmosphere,  but  under  the 
same  conditions  some  varieties  are 
more  blight  resisting  than  others,  prob- 
ably due  to  their  vigor.  As  a  rule  the 
late-blooming  varieties  are  free  from 
blight,  as  they  come  into  bloom  at  the 
time  when  the  blight  can  make  little 
headway,  while  the  earlier  varieties 
blossom  at  a  favorable  period  for  its 
development.  Certain  varieties  are 
spoken  of  as  being  immune  to  the 
blight,  but  while  there  is  no  such  thing 
among  walnuts  as  absolute  immunity 
when  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
development  of  blight,  yet  some  trees 
do  show  quite  a  marked  resistance  and 
should  be  given  precedence  on  this 
account.  While  there  are  many  seed- 
lings of  promise  scattered  throughout 
the  state,  both  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
soft-shell  type  and  the  French  varie- 
ties, I  will  only  consider  the  prominent 
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"Pays  for  Itself  Each  Year" 


The  ToeHold  is  low,  narrow  and  light— built  especially  for 
orchard  and  vineyard  work.  It  reduces  cultivation  costs,  insures 
better  yields,  and  increases  profits. 

F.  A.  Chadbourne  of  Suisun,  Calif.,  wrote  regarding  his  two 
ToeHolds:  "These  machines  have  paid  for  themselves  each 
year  I  have  used  them."  George  J.  Tomasini,  of  Suisun,  Calif., 
states  that  he  plowed  and  harrowed  600  acres  with  a  ToeHold 
for  $300.00.  J.  F.  Pyle  &  Son,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  says:  "The 
cost  is  one-fourth  that  of  horses  for  the  same  work  done." 

It  is  easy  to  handle.  All  parts  are  protected  from  dust.  Air 
clarifier  keeps  dust  out  of  carbureter.  It  burns  gasoline. 
Ask  for  ToeHold  catalog  F34.     Learn  how  big  profits  are  made. 

For  stationary  purposes  use  the  Rumely-Falk,  a  kerosene  engine,  or  the 
Rumely-Olds,  a  gasoline  burning  engine.  Every  Rumely  machine  is  backed 
by  Rumely  service— 49  branches  and  11,000  dealers.  Supplies  and  parts 
without  delay. 

RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gane  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  HuUers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Com  Machines 
Lighting  PIcints 


Chicago 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated)  Illinois 


"BLUE  RIBBON" 

(EXTRA  RAIMCY) 

"RED  RIBBON" 

(RAIMCY) 

Famous  Brands  of 
Yakima  Apples 

Packed  under  our  personal  supervision 
Get  in  touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 

E.  E.  SAMSON,  Manager 

NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
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the  mechanics 
the  machine 


Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors  are  built  by  The  Yuba  Construction  Com- 
pany in  their  plant  at  Marysville,  California. 

Back  of  this  concern  is  ten  years'  experience  gained  in  building  gold 
dredges,  suction  dredges  and  irrigating  pumps. 

To  mining  engineers,  Yuba  Gold  Dredges  are  the  standard. 

The  average  earning  capacity  of  the  largest  gold  dredge  is  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  day.  A  delay  caused  by  faulty  construction  or  broken 
parts  is  expensive. 


The  same  engineering  skill  and  the  same  mechanical  accuracy  that 
reduces  possible  delays  from  such  causes  to  a  minimum  in  Yuba  Gold 
Dredges  are  exercised  in  building  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors. 

As  for  the  machine — there  is  a  booklet  describing  it. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  G-3 

Works,  Marysville 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO., 
»«0  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPID5,  HICH. 


•yHE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Go 

South 

Sir 


Purchase  WSout hern  farm 


I.  .-.tthe  map  (if  the  United  Statc-s. 
See  Iiow  close  lo  the  big  Haslern  mar- 
kets— by  modern  rapid  transportalion — 
.ire  the  states  soulli  of  tlie  Ohio  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  Tlien  consider 


:  ,y  the  climate — mild  winters,  pleasantsum 
— — — incrs,  ample  rainfall.   Tiie soil— suitable 
to  all  crops  —  corn,    cotton,  alfalf.i 
wheat,   oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  fruits 
and  garden  truck.    Then  the  price  — 


COOD  LAND  AT  $1S  AND  UP  AN  ACRE 

according  to  the  improvements  .tikI  Incation.  Reiiieiiiber  there  are  no  cold  winters — stock  can  graze  on 
green  pastures  tlie  year  round,  making  production  costs  low.  Expensive  barns  are  unnecessary.  Large 
local  demand  for  farm  products  at  profitable  prices.  Industrial  opportunities  everyichere.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  greatly  benefit  the  Soutli.  Investigate  this  section  of  good  roads,  schools,  churches  and 
healthful  climate  where  livins  is  pleasant  and  profitable.  Booklets  on  the  States  of  Virginia.  North 
and  South  Carolina,  t  .eorgin.  Florida.  Alabama.  Mississippi. Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  In  which  are  you 
interested?  Our  niaga;:ine  "The  Southern  Field"  sent  on  request. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Ast., 
.   Room  13       SOUTHERN  RAILWAY   WashinBton.  D,  C. 


varieties  that  have  been  thoroughly 
tested: 

Santa  Barbara  .Soft  Shells. — Origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Joseph  Sexton  of  Santa 
Barbara.  It  is  a  seedling  grown  froin 
a  sack  of  nuts  which  probably  came 
from  Chili.  This  is  the  prevailing  type 
of  seedling  walnuts  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  nuts  vary  in  size  and  are 
irregularly  shaped.  Trees  come  out 
early  in  the  spring,  having  a  growth  of 
six  to  eight  inches  by  March  20th.  The 
trees  vary  in  their  bearing  qualities,  are 
very  susceptible  to  blight  and  are  not 
very  desirable  for  this  reason  and  for 
their  irregular  bearing. 

Santa  Rosa.- — A  chance  seedling  in- 
troduced by  Luther  Burbank  at  Santa 
Rosa.  The  tree  is  a  very  thrifty  grower 
and  very  precocious,  but  the  nuts  are 
small  on  old  trees  and  susceptible  to 
blight,  consequently  not  very  desirable. 

Placentia.  —  The  Placentia,  which 
originated  in  Placentia  near  Fullerton, 
was  extensivley  propagated  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim,  California.  It 
was  a  seedling  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
soft-shell  type.  The  nut  is  of  medium 
size,  averaging  one  and  one-eighth  by 
one  and  one-fourth  by  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  runs  largely  to  average 
size;  has  very  few  large  or  small  nuts; 
form  is  regular  and  somewhat  elon- 
gated; the  surface  is  quite  smooth  and 
the  ridges  not  very  prominent;  the  nuts 
are  uniform  in  size  but  vary  consider- 
ably in  shape  and  smoothness,  some 
quite  elongated,  others  nearly  round, 
but  the  .shell  is  thin  and  strong.  The 
nuts  are  poorly  sealed.  The  septum  is 
almost  free  from  the  shell  so  that  the 
nut  can  be  very  easily  opened  with  the 
fingers  and  the  whole  meat  taken  out 
intact.  Kernel  full  size,  quite  smooth 
with  comparatively  few  convolutions, 
averages  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  nut.  Flavor  mild 
and  pleasant  with  no  pronounced 
character.  The  tree  makes  a  vigorous 
growth  and  the  foliage  very  abundant 
and  thrifty.  The  foliation  period  is 
quite  early,  about  the  same  as  all  Santa 
Barbara  seedlings,  having  a  growth  of 
about  six  inches  by  the  8th  of  April. 
It  comes  into  bearing  early  and  is  a 
heavy  bearer  and  the  harvest  season  is 
early.  It  is  very  susceptible  to  blight 
and  the  nuts  are  sometimes  very  badly 
perforated. 

Ware's  Prolific. — This  variety  also 
originated  from  a  Santa  Barbara  soft- 
shell  seedling  at  Garden  Grove,  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  rather  a  large  nut  even 
on  old  trees.  It  is  oval,  quite  elongated 
and  eliptical,  base  and  apex  equal 
breadth,  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is 
quite  smooth  and  has  conspicuous  lon- 
gitudinal grooves  which  gives  it  a 
characteristic  appearance.  The  nuts 
are  very  uniform  but  poorly  sealed, 
meat  is  decidedly  plump  and  well  filled, 
averaging  about  50  per  cent.  Flavor  is 
mild  and  pleasant,  but  the  meat  is  quite 
dark,  ranging  from  amber  to  dark 
brown,  and  in  many  cases  nearly  black. 
The  tree  comes  out  early  in  the  spring, 
makes  a  fairly  vigorous  growth,  form- 
ing much  fruit  wood,  which  makes  the 
tree  low  and  spreading.   It  is  well  filled 
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with  fruit  spurs  and  the  foliage  is 
abundant  and  thrifty.  The  harvest  sea- 
son is  early.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cocious varieties  we  have,  coming  into 
bearing  when  very  young.  It  is  subject 
to  blight  the  same  as  the  other  soft- 
shell  seedlings,  and  very  prone  to  per- 
forations. This  nut  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, on  account  of  its  heavy  and 
early  bearing,  as  a  tree  for  interplant- 
ing  for  a  few  years. 

Chase. — This  originated  in  a  tree 
near  Whittier  and  has  been  widely 
propagated  by  Mr.  Rideout  of  Whittier, 
California.  This  original  Chase  nut  is 
medium  to  large  size  on  young  trees, 
but  small  on  older  trees.  In  form  it  is 
broadly  oval  or  rounded;  apex  and  base 
of  equal  breadth,  apex  terminating  in  a 
short  and  pronounced  point.  Surface  is 
quite  smooth,  nut  not  so  very  uniform. 
They  are  badly  sealed,  the  meat  is 
plump  and  well  filled,  averaging  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  total  weight.  Flavor  is 
mild.  This  tree  comes  out  earlier  than 
the  average  Santa  Barbara  seedling. 
The  growth  is  very  vigorous  and 
thrifty  and  the  foliage  abundant.  The 
nuts  are  harvested  early  and  is  a  very 
heavy  bearer,  but  is  somewhat  subject 
to  blight.  It  is  a  good  type  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  soft  shells  except  that  the  nuts 
are  small. 

El  Monte. — A  Santa  Barbara  soft- 
shell  seedling  which  originated  near 
El  Monte,  California.  It  is  a  somewhat 
irregular  shaped  nut  with  pronounced 
ridges.  The  nuts  are  well  sealed  and 
filled  with  light-colored  meat.  Conies 
into  bearing  early  and  bears  quite 
heavily.  The  tree  is  a  thrifty  grower, 
comes  out  early  in  the  spring,  about 
the  same  time  as  the  other  Santa  Bar- 
bara seedlings,  and  harvests  early.  Its 
blight  resistance  is  about  the  same  as 
the  other  Santa  Barbara  seedlings.  It 
is  desirable  on  account  of  bearing 
early  and  heavily,  but  the  nut  is  quite 
homely. 

Neff's  Prolific. — The  original  tree  is 
a  Santa  Barbara  soft-shell  seedling  in 
Mr.  J.  B.  Neff's  orchard  at  Anaheim, 
California.  Mr.  NefF  selected  this  tree 
on  account  of  its  heavy  bearing  and 
not  being  so  subject  to  blight  and  per- 
foration as  the  ordinary  seedlings.  The 
nut  is  of  good  size,  well  sealed,  excep- 
tionally heavy  and  well  filled  with 
light-colored  meat  of  good  flavor.  This 
variety  has  not  been  propagated  very 
extensively  and  is  a  good  variety  on 
account  of  its  heavy  bearing,  although 
the  nuts  are  rather  rough  and  irregu- 
larly shaped. 

Franquette. — The  French  variety  has 
several  types.  The  one  most  commonly 
known  as  the  Vrooman,  from  the  Vroo- 
man  grove  at  Santa  Rosa,  was  first 
propagated  by  John  Rock  at  Niles.  The 
Leibs  of  San  Jose  are  also  large  grow- 
ers of  the  Franquette.  The  Oregon 
Nursery  Company  controlled  the  scions 
and  nuts  from  the  Vrooman  grove  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  variety,  being 
well  advertised  and  highly  recom- 
mended, has  been  extensively  planted 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  recent  years, 
not  only  as  grafted  trees  but  as  seed- 
lings.   Not  being  enough  grafted  trees 
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$30,000  for  One  Crop  from  a  Sober  Paragon  Orchard 


Tlaiit  fur  |)ri)ftt  or  for  decoration  —  Plant  a 
thousand,  trees  or  a  single  one— Sober  Para- 
gon Cliestnnt  will  pay  you  more  in  dollars  and 
satisfaction  than  anything  else  you  could  plant. 

1918  crop  so'd  for  the  highest  price  per  bushel 
on  record.  Lai'ge  nuts  averaging  1  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  sweet  and  delicious  as  the  Native 
Chestnut.  The  only  large  sweet  chestnut  in  the 
world. 

SOBER PARAGON 

Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

The  tree  iiirtured,  seven  years  old,  bore  more 
tlinn  a  bushel  ol'  perfect  nuts.  At  one  year  from 
sralt,  bore  three  pints ;  at  three  years  it  bore  three 
quarts.  An  orchanl  pays  almost  from  the  start, 
because  you  start  with  bearing  trees. 

Every  Tree  We  Ship  Is  M  Bearing  Tree 

These  are  magnificent  trees  for  park  or  lawn; 
they  make  quick,  hardy,  symmetrical  growth,  with 
lu.xuriafit  spreading  foliage,  clean  trunk  and  stately 
appearance. 

We  have  had  exclusive  control  of  this  variety 
since  1907,  when  vv'e  introduced  it  and  sold  the  first 
trees.  Rvery  year  our  stock  has  improved,  and 
we  now  have  100,000  bearing  trees  to  offer.  CAU- 
TlOiX— Be  sure  your  trees  bear  the  metal,  copy- 
righted seal  with  the  trade  mark  name  "Sober 
Paragon." 

Our  1914  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide— Includes  Xut 
Culture,  Fruit,<i,  Boxes,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Etc., 
mailed  free  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 

OlenTTOod  Nursery  Established  t866 

2270  Main  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


The  Wastefulness  of  "Price"  Buying 

To  save  money  in  purchasing  is  a  duty  everyone  owes  to  his  business.  "Price" 
buying,  however,  does  not  always  mean  economy. 

A  few  dollars  "saved"  in  buying  a  typewriter  may  turn  out  to  be  many  dollars 
wasted  and  make  an  expense  of  what  should  have  been  an  investment. 

The  higher  price  paid  for  the 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter 

is  paid  for  the  greater  amount  of  superior  work  it  will  turn  out  and  its  greater 
durability. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  what  a  great  difference  there  is  in  typewriters. 
The  cheapest  is  usually  the  most  expensive. 

Send  for  Free  Book  or  Ask  for  a  Demonstration 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Company 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


PORTLAND 
BRANCH 
OFFICE 


306  OAK  STREET 
PORTLAND 
OREGON 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Portland  Hotel 

The  hotel  which  made  Portland,  Oregon,  famous 
Most  Desirably  Located.    In  the  Center  of  Shopping  and  Theatre  District 
Covers  a  City  Block 

Broadway,  Sixth,  Morrison  and  Yamhill  Streets 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.00  per  day  and  upward 
Write  for  Portland  Hotel  Booklet  G.  J.  Kauf mann,  Manager 
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"Bull"  Durham 
An  International  Favorite 

Smokers  of  experience  and  discrimination  the 
world  over  obtain  year-'round,  daily  enjoyment  from 
"Bull"  Durham  tobacco.  Men  prominent  in  the 
social,  business  and  public  life  of  many  nations  find 
supreme  tobacco  satisfaction  in  the  deliciously  fresh, 
mild  cigarettes  of  unique  flavor  they  roll  for  them- 
selves, to  their  individual  liking,  from  this  wonder- 
fully pure,  mellow  tobacco.  Their  distinguished 
example  has  made  it  correct,  smart,  fashionable  to 
"Roll  Your  Own"  upon  every  occasion. 


OENUINE 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

There  is  no  purer,  milder  tobacco  in  the  world 
than  "Bull"  Durham — none  other  with  such  a  sweet, 
mellow,  irresistible  fragrance.  This  rare,  balmy 
aroma  is  as  delicate  and  elusive  as  it  is  distinctive 
and  pleasing,  and  can  only  be  retained  and  enjoyed 
in  the  fresh-rolled  cigarette. 

"Bull"  Durham  hand  -  made 
cigarettes  afford  wholesome  en- 
joyment and  lasting  satisfaction 
to  more  millions  of  men  than  all 
other  high  -  grade  smoking  to- 
baccos combined. 


I  V  I  ^  An  illustrated  book- 

ie let,  showing  how  to 

*  <*'  *    "Roll  Your  Own."  and 

a  Book  of  cigarette  papers,  will  both 
be  mailed,  free,  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
on  postal  request.  Address  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham, Durham,  N.  C,  Room  1  105 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Ask  for  FREE 
book  of  "papers" 
with  each  5c  sack 
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to  supply  the  demand,  many  resorted  to 
planting  seedlings.  The  eagerness  of 
planters  to  set  out  walnuts  causing 
Franquette  seedlings  to  be  planted.  Of 
course  the  result  of  this,  as  with  all 
other  seedlings,  is  going  to  be  vari- 
able and  disappointing.  The  Vroonian 
Franquette  nut  is  medium  to  large  and 
retains  its  size  on  old  trees.  Decidedly 
elongated,  but  pointed  base  much 
broader  than  the  apex,  surface  medium 
smooth  with  sutral  ridges.  The  color  is 
a  light  yellowish  brown.  Their  uni- 
formity is  strong  and  their  character- 
istic shape  makes  them  easy  to  identify. 
The  nuts  are  well  scaled  but  thin 
shelled  and  are  readily  cracked.  The 
meat  is  moderately  plump  and  the  shell 
well  filled  except  at  the  point  of  the 
nut.  Flavor  is  sweet  with  a  character- 
istic nutty  flavor.  The  consistency  of 
the  meat  is  also  soft  or  oily.  The  buds 
just  begin  to  swell  about  April  15th. 
The  harvest  season  is  late,  often  being 
caught  by  the  fall  rains.  It  is  a  fair, 
vigorous  grower.  The  precocity  is  not 
pronounced.  It  is  one  of  the  slowest  of 
the  varieties  to  come  into  bearing.  Has 
a  thick  husk  and  abundant  foliage 
which  protect  the  nuts  from  sunburn. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  proven  varieties 
for  Central  and  Northern  California 
and  has  been  considerably  tested.  The 
quality  of  the  nuts  is  the  best.  With  its 
uniform  shape,  pretty  color,  white 
meat  and  firm  sealing,  makes  the 
Franquette  one  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  and  were  it  a  heavy  bearer  it 
would  be  an  ideal  nut.  I  have  a  couple 
good  types  of  imported  Franquette, 
however,  which  are  much  more  pre- 
cocious than  the  Vrooman  strain. 

Mayettc. — This,  like  the  Franquette, 
is  a  French  nut.  Like  the  Franquette, 
there  are  several  types  of  ^layette,  due 
probably  to  being  originally  proj^agated 
in  France  by  seedlings.  They  di!Tci- 
widely  in  character,  but  have  a  general 
resemblance.  The  Mayette,  like  the 
Franquette,  is  characterized  by  the 
shape  of  the  nut.  In  the  true  Mayette 
type  the  base  of  the  nut  is  decidedly 
flat  and  square,  cut  so  that  it  can  be  set 
on  the  basal  without  falling  over.  The 
nut  rounds  broadly  to  a  point  at  the 
other  end,  giving  it  sort  of  a  tlat-iron 
shape.  In  a  good  Mayette  the  meal  is 
plump,  white  and  well  developed  and 
of  good  flavor.  It  averages  about  oO 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  The  sh'dl 
is  thin  and  strong  and  well  sealed.  The 
Mayettc  comes  out  late  in  the  spring, 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
Franquette,  but  ripens  at  least  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier  in  the  fall  than  the 
Franouettc.  The  ditl'erent  types  vary 
c(msiderably  in  their  rapidity  of 
growth  and  the  amount  of  foliage,  also 
in  their  bearing  (jualities,  most  of  them 
being  very  light  producers.  Mr.  S.  F. 
Leib  of  San  .lose  has  some  imported 
trees.  There  are  several  tyi)es  that 
were  imported  by  the  late  Mr.  fiillel. 
Tribble  Bros,  of  Klk  Grove  also  propa- 
gate two  nr  three  t>pes  which  were 
imported  from  France.  Mr.  Leonard 
Coates  of  Morgan  Hill  has  propagated 
([uite  extensively  San  Jose  Mayettcs, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
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TJELP  them  do  it  rip-ht— for  the  world's  pood  and 
for  your  own  safety,  comfort  and  profit  in  the 
working.    Send  for  our  Free  Book  on 

Hansen's  Gloves 

Learn  how  and  why  they  grive  "freehand"  service 
~  lonp:  wear,  and  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over. 
The  book  tells  all  about  the  g;love  or  mitten  that's 
m-ide  for  you— for  work,  driving  or  sport— for  any 
and  all  times.   Snug,  easy  fit. 

Strongest,  softest  leather.  Never  narden,  crack  or 
pe'-l.  Ko  rough  cr  binding  seams.  "Write  now.  If  no 
dealer  is  near,  let  uaknow. 

O-  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

3CI.  Detroit  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Save*35t.^5d 
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handsome  waliuils  grown  in  California. 
It  is  of  large  size,  above  the  average  of 
most  varieties.  Has  a  typieal  Mayette 
form  with  smooth  surface  and  uni- 
formity. The  nuts  are  not  any  too 
well  sealed,  has  a  thin  shell  and  the 
meat  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  shell. 
This  type  is  of  slow  growth  and  scant 
foliage  and  not  a  heavy  producer.  I 
have  a  Mayette  imported  from  France 
which  is  most  promising,  as  the  nut  is 
a  good  type  precocious  and  a  heavy 
bearer.  If  it  continues  its  present 
standard  it  will  be  a  leader. 

Bijou. — This  is  also  a  French  variety, 
having  the  characteristics  of  those 
varieties,  that  is,  coming  out  late  in  the 
spring.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  rough 
and  poorly  filled  with  meat  and  are  not 
considered  a  commercial  nut.  There 
are,  however,  Bijou  seedlings  which 
have  smoother  and  better  nuts,  such  as 
the  Acme,  which  is  fairly  smooth, 
rather  elongated  at  the  apex  than  at 
the  base  and  almost  square  in  end 
view.  The  shell  is  heavy  and  it  is 
fairly  well  filled  with  meat,  averaging 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  weight. 
It  is  not  of  any  special  value  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  Klondyke  is 
another  walnut  of  the  Bijou  type.  The 
Willson  ^Yonder,  propagated  by  F.  C. 
Willson  of  Sunnyvale,  is  perhaps  the 
best  Bijou  type  we  have.  The  nuts  are 
very  large  but  smoother  and  better 
filled  than  those  of  the  Bijou.  It  is  ex- 
tremely precocious,  coming  into  bear- 
ing ver>'  early.  The  nut  is  smooth  and 
symmetrical,  being  broader  at  the  apex 
than  at  the  base  and  nearly  square  in 
end  view.  The  flavor  is  mild  and  sweet 
and  the  meat  white.  These  nuts  are 
very  large.  They  sometimes  measure 
two  by  three  inches.  The  tree  is  a 
slow  grower  and  of  scant  foliage,  prob- 
ably due  to  its  heavy  bearing  qualities. 
It  is  like  the  other  late  varieties,  quite 
blight  resisting  in  dry  climates. 

Payne. — This  nut  is  an  accidental 
seedling  discovered  by  George  C.  Payne 
of  Campbell,  California.  It  is  of  the 
Franquette  type  and  is  an  excellent  nut. 
It  comes  out  rather  early  in  the  spring. 
It  is  a  very  heavy  bearer  but  blights 
badly. 

Parisienne. — This  is  a  French  variety 
introduced  by  the  late  Felix  Gillet.  The 
nut  is  rather  long  and  pointed,  some- 
what resembling  the  Franquette  but 
broader  in  the  center.  The  shell  is 
light,  the  meat  is  fairly  well  filled,  light 
color  and  a  good  flavor.  Like  the  other 
French  varieties,  it  is  late  in  coming 
out  in  the  spring.  This  is  a  very  good 
nut.  Its  greatest  drawback  being  that 
it  is  a  light  producer. 

Concord. — This  variety  originated  in 
a  seedling  tree  on  Mr.  George  M.  ^Yest- 
cott's  place  at  Concord,  Contra  Costa 
County,  the  original  free  coming  from 
Felix  Gillet.  It  has  been  propagated  by 
Leonard  Coates  of  Morgan  Hill.  The 
nuts  are  not  large;  they  are  broad  and 
short  with  a  square  cut  base,  slightly 
wider  than  the  apex  and  fairly  smooth. 
The  nuts  are  fairly  uniform  and  are 
well  sealed.  The  meat  is  plump,  white 
and  well  formed,  filling  the  shell  com- 
pletely.   The  tree  comes  out  medium 
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CATALOG 

For  Every  Fruitninn,  Gardener,  Fanner  or 
TonnMOian   who  is   Intere.tted  in  ellieient 
Spraying;  and  Improved  Methods 


If  you  raise  fruit  or  \'ei;etablfs  111  aiiv  quiintity  or 
have  flowers,  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees  that 
must  be  protected  bv  spraying,  vou  will  find  a 
MYEKS  SPRAY  PUMP  that  will  just  fit  your 
needs  shown  in  this  Catalog.  Better  ask  for  your 
copy  today  and  name  oi'  our  nearest  dealer,  and 
Spray  Myers  Way  this  fall. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

A!«hland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works 
120  Orange  St. ,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Portland  Wholesale 
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Rooms  301-302  Stock  Exchange  Building 
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YOU     $20-00  A  DAY 

JkHD  JOST  ONE  MAN  ON  THE  JOB  WITH  . 
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Yes  sir,  I'll  save  you  $35  to  $50 

In  the  first coBtaloneonthebeBt.moBt modem, 
most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  you  bay  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary 

— you  pay  just  one  small  profit  above  , 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Why  pay 
any  dealer  $86  to  JllO  for  an  inferior  ma' 
chine.  Ba7  direct  and  save  one-half.  Get  my 

Special  1914  Offer  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

teat  of  thl»  machine  rieht  on  yoar  farm.  

The  new  Galloway  Sanitary  skima  to  a  toace.  ^eM« 
rmi  In  oil— eaay  to  run—eaey  toclean  Bold  direct. 
Backed  hy  J26.000  bond.  Write  for  new  cataloK  and 
•peclal  1914  offer  that  will  help  youget  your  machine 
partly  or  entirely  without  cost  in  the  end.  Write  today. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

1053  Galloway  Sfation  Waterloo.Io. 
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Be  Weatherwise 

When  you  work  in  the 
rain  wear  the 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Waterproof  through 
and  through.  Cannot 
soak  up  water  and 
get  heavy.    Our  /J. 
patented /Re// CAT  / 
Edges  stop  water 
from  running  in  where 
the  fronts  overlap  and 
button.   The  best  wet 
weather  coat  your 
money  can  buy. 

$3.00  EVERYWHERE 

^O^ERS         SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Catalog  Free 

'7^^' A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

^iSHhVti^  BOSTON 


YOU  CAN  EARN  QQ  PER  DAY 

»  -  •  with  th« 

^Gearless  Improved  Standard 
Well  Drllilno  Machine. 
Diillt  thiouah  *ny  (ormatioo. 
Five  years  anead  of  aay  other. 
Hai  record  o(  driUing  130  feet 
and  driving  caiing  in  9  houn. 
Aoodiei  record  when  70  feet  was  drilled  on  2  M  gal.  distillate 
>t  9c  pagaL  One  man  can  operate.  EJectzically  equipped  for 
running niglktt.  Fiihingjob.  tngine  ignition.  Catalogue  W^. 
REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Manfrt..  Portland,  Ore. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Saddles  $3.00  up  Army  Revolvers  $1.65  up 


Bridles       .90  ' 

Team  Harness  21.83  " 

I'et:(?mgs,  pair  •    .15  ** 

Tents    .    .    .  2.85" 


.98  ' 


Rifles 
"  Swords    .    .    .  .3i 
"  7  Sliol  Carbine  3.50 
New  llnilornis     .  1.50 
Colts  Cal.  45  Kevolver  $7.45.    Ctgs.leeach.  15 
Acres  Government  Auctiou  Bargains  illustrated 
and  described  in  420  lartre  page  wholesale  and 
retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,    mailed  25  cents 
East  and  30  cents  West  ot  the  Mississippi  River. 
Francis  Bannerman.  501  Broadway.  New  York 


Store  Your  Apples 
in  Spokane 

The  Natural  Storage  Center 

Take  advantage  of  storage  in 
transit  rate  and  the  better  mar- 
ket later.  Write  us  for  our  dry 
and  cold  storage  rate  and  infor- 
mation. 

Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Spokane,  Washington 


prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden 
truck,  fruits  or  live  stock  on  road  to 
market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  w.igon.  Soon 
save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon 
lasts  longer — horses  benefited.   Thousands  la  use. 
"My  wagon  rides  like  auto"  says  one  user, 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Same  principle — same  care — same  high-quality  steel 
Id  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  as  in  finest  automobile 
springs.  In  resiliency,  durability  and  appearance  they 
cannot  possibly  be  excelled-  The  Standard  Springs 
of  America  since  1889.  Get  a  pairat  your  dea-  _ 
lers.  If  notat  dealer's  write  us.  InsistonHar- 
vey's.  40  sizes-fit  any  wagon-sustain  any  load 
to  10.000  lbs.  Cataloeand  fistful  of  pmnf  free. 

HAEVEV  SPRINO  CO.,    784  I7lh  Sired,  RacInQ,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


late,  midway  between  the  Placentia  and 
the  Franquette.  The  growth  is  thrifty, 
although  the  tree  ultimately  docs  not 
become  very  large.  The  nuts  are  har- 
vested early  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  good 
bearer  and  comes  into  bearing  early. 
Like  all  late  varieties,  it  is  fairly  im- 
mune to  blight.  This  variety  seems  well 
adapted  to  hot  sunny  regions  and  light 
dry  soil.  It  is  a  very  good  variety,  al- 
though the  nuts  are  small. 

Eureka. — This  variety  originated  in  a 
seedling  tree  at  FuUerton,  California, 
from  nuts  obtained  near  the  Meek 
place  near  Hay  wards,  California.  The 
desirable  quality  of  this  variety  was 
first  appreciated  by  Fischer  and  Ware 
of  Garden  Grove.  The  nut  is  of  large 
size,  decidedly  elongated  with  parallel 
sides,  apex  and  base  of  equal  breadth 
or  a  little  thicker  at  the  apex,  rather 
rectangular  or  square  in  end  view.  It 
has  quite  a  smooth  surface  and  the 
sutural  ridges  are  not  prominent.  They 
are  very  uniform  and  the  nut  is  easily 
distinguished  from  any  other  variety. 
The  shell  is  rather  hard,  medium  thick, 
heavy  and  very  well  sealed.  The  meat 
is  white,  plump  and  easily  extracted 
after  cracking,  averaging  45  to  50  per 
cent  of  total  weight.  While  the  shell  is 
extra  heavy,  the  flavor  is  very  good. 
The  growth  is  extremely  vigorous  and 
rapid,  making  a  large  tree  with  heavy 
and  abundant  foliage,  and  has  a  char- 
teristic  of  growing  its  nuts  in  and 
under  the  leaves,  thus  protecting  them 
from  the  sun.  In  first  looking  at  a  tree 
it  would  seem  a  poor  bearer,  but  when 
you  get  under  the  tree  and  look  up 
through  the  foliage  you  will  find  it 
heavily  loaded.  This  tree  comes  out  in 
the  spring,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Mayette,  the  buds  beginning  to  swell 
about  April  10th.  It  harvests  its  nuts 
early  in  the  fall,  before  the  Mayette  and 
considerably  earlier  than  the  Fran- 
quette. It  is  an  early  and  heavy 
bearer,  surpassing  all  other  varieties  in 
this  respect.  During  my  observations 
it  was  the  most  blight  resisting  of  any 
of  the  walnuts,  not  onlv  because  it 
comes  out  late  in  the  spring,  but  I  pre- 
sume on  account  of  its  extreme  vigor 
it  actually  resists  the  blight.  The 
Eureka  has  scarcely  a  touch  of  blight. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  variety  of 
walnut  that  is  not  touched  lightlv  by  it 
under  the  blight  conditions.  While  the 
late-blooming  varieties  are  resistant  in 
dry  localities,  in  moist  districts  and 
under  poor  soil  conditions  they  are 
sometimes  touched.  The  Eureka  is  nat- 
urally free  from  perforation,  probably 
on  account  of  its  strong  .shell.  It  is  also 
free  from  sunburn  on  account  of  its 
abundant  foliage  and  thick  hu.sk,  as 
well  as  bearing  the  nuts  under  and 
among  its  foliage.  It  comes  nearer  to 
filling  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  wal- 
nut than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  It 
should,  however,  be  grown  on  heavy 
soil  with  good  moisture  conditions.  As 
the  tree  is  such  a  vigorous  grower  and 
heavy  bearer,  without  sufficient  mois- 
ture and  nutrition  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  tree  to  be  sustained 
and  produce  large  crops  of  number 
one  nuts. 
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European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 
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The  leading  varieties  for  Southern 
California  are  the  Placentia,  NefT's  Pro- 
lific, El  Monte  and  Ware's  Prolific.  For 
Central  and  Northern  California  the 
Eureka  is  undoubtedly,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  best  variety  on  heavy  soil 
with  good  moisture  conditions.  Then 
come  Mayette,  Franquette  and  Concord. 
These  being  better  on  the  lighter  soils 
than  the  Eureka. 


Hogs  in  the  Orchard 

By  Kenneth  C.  Miller,  Sheridan,  Oregon 

OREGON'S  mild  winter  climate,  which 
allows  the  vetches,  rape,  turnips 
and  other  suitable  orchard  cover  crops 
to  produce  such  an  abundant  growth, 
also  allows  the  hog  to  feed  and  grow 
without  having  his  feed  frozen  or  cov- 
ered by  snow  for  any  length  of  time. 
For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
grown  cover  crops  and  raised  hogs  in 
our  young  65-acre  orchard,  situated  on 
the  rolling  hills  at  Sheridan,  Yamhill 
County,  Oregon.  These  crops  were 
originally  intended  merely  to  replenish 
the  soil,  which  had  been  "grained  to 
death."  The  type  of  soil  is  the  deep 
red  hill  soil,  common  in  that  section  of 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

Our  starting  to  raise  hogs  in  the 
orchard  was  rather  an  accident  and 
began  in  this  way:  We  first  com- 
menced to  raise  common  vetch  to  re- 
plenish the  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and,  in 
the  spring,  having  bought  a  prolific  old 
brood  sow,  there  was  no  place  for  the 
pigs  to  run  that  winter  except  in  the 
orchard.  The  year-old  pigs  taken  from 
this  vetch  crop  in  the  spring  and  fed 
for  ten  days  averaged  225  pounds  in 
weight;  and  the  pigs,  in  the  meantime, 
had  increased  from  one  brood  sow  to 
forty-two  pigs  in  all.  After  having  used 
vetch  for  three  seasons  and  obtained  an 
enormous  tree  growth,  we  decided  to 
try  some  potash  producers  and  sowed 
rape,  cowhorn  turnips  and  yellow  Aber- 
deen turnips,  also  sowing  some  pieces 
to  common  vetch  and  hairy  vetch. 

The  preference  of  the  hogs  for  the 
various  feeds  was  quite  interesting. 
They  kept  the  common  vetch  cropped 
very  closely  at  all  times  and  did  not 
touch  the  hairy  vetch  at  all.  Next  in 
preference  to  the  common  vetch  was 
the  yellow  Aberdeen  turnips.  They  ate 
all  of  them  before  touching  the  cow- 
horn  turnips,  which  came  next  in  pref- 
erence. After  cleaning  up  the  cowhorn 
turnips  they  took  to  the  rape,  but 
always  keeping  the  common  vetch 
closely  cropped  down  and  never  touch- 
ing the  hairy  vetch.  Of  course  they 
would  undoubtedly  do  well  on  any  of 
these  feeds,  but  their  lines  of  prefer- 
ence for  the  different  feeds  were  very 
decidedly  marked.  It  would  seem  that 
hairy  vetch  would  be  eliminated  in  this 
climate,  as  common  vetch  does  so  well 
and  can  be  bought  here  for  two  to  three 
cents  per  pound  in  the  fall,  whereas  the 
hairy  vetch  costs  us  sixteen  cents  per 
pound.  However,  the  same  number  of 
pounds  of  hairy  vetch  will  seed  more 
ground  than  the  common,  as  the  hairy 
vetch  seed  is  much  smaller.    The  yel- 
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Use  An  International  Motor  Truck 

Many  an  up-to-date  successful  fruit  grower  will  tell  you  that  we  are 
justified  in  saying  this:  Wherever  fruit  growing  is  a  business,  and 
produce  is  still  handled  by  horse  and  wagon,  there  are  respectable  fruit 
profits  going  to  waste. 


The  International  Motor  Truck 

saves  and  makes  money  for  thousands  of  firms  in  practically  all  lines  of 
business.  Your  business  deals  in  perishables  that  require  timely,  rapid, 
perhaps  long-distance  hauling. 

Buy  an  International  and  be  ready  for  your  daily  hauling  problems 
and  for  emergency  trips.  The  International  is  simple,  sturdy,  easy  to 
operate.  It  is  always  ready  to  go,  rain  or  shine,  day  or  night,  in  all 
seasons  on  all  roads.  It  does  the  work  of  three  or  four  horse-and-wagon 
rigs,  goes  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  one.  When  it  is  not  in  use  it  puts 
you  to  no  expense,  and  when  you  want  it  the  International  will  be  ready 
for  you. 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  of  many  such  features  as  these:  Solid 
puncture-proof  tires;  simple,  accessible,  powerful  motor;  single  lever 
control;  wheels  high  enough  for  good  haction  and  ample  road  clearance; 
any  style  of  body,  etc.  If  better  business  interests  you  write  us  for  more 
information. 

International  Harvester  Tompany  of  America 

INCORPORATED 

Chicago  USA 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

Apples  for  New  York  and  Export 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND 
FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks 
mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  agents;  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New 
York  and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 


200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 
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"PEARSON'S" 

(CEMENT  COATED) 


WE  MAKE  200  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 
SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Honest  Quality 
and 
Full  Count 
have  made  them 
the 

world's  standard. 
Always  Specify 

PEARSONS 

Accept  no 
Substitute 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

San  Francisco— Los  Angeles— Portland— Seattle 
J.  C.PEARSON  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sole  Manufacturers 


TheHood  River  Apple  Sizer 

Apple  buyers  and  consumers  are  demanding  standardization  and  uniformity  in  the 
grading  and  sizing  of  apples.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  hand,  costing  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents  per  box.  The  apple  industry  demands  economy  in  every  phase  of  the 
business.    Consequently  an  apple  grower  in  Hood  River  has  invented 

The  Hood  River  Apple  Sizer 

It  will  reduce  the  labor  of  grading  and  sizing  from  30  to  30  per 
cent  after  crop  is  in  the  apple  house,  making  the  little  machine 

save  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  day. 

The  Hood  River  Apple  Sizer 
is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation — with  no  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of 
order.    It  is  small  and 
compact,    occupying  a 
space  of  4>ix6  feet  so  it 
can  be  used  in  any  pack- 
ing house,  no 
matter  how 
small.  With 
extra  help  it 
has  a  capaci- 
t  y   of   5  0  0 
boxes perday 
and  the  cost 
of  g  r  a  d  ing 
land  sizing 
j  can  be  done 
for   3c  per 
box.  The 
priceissolow 
that  every 
grower,  no 

matter  how  small,  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  ANY  GROWER  WITH  A  1,000 
BOX  CROP  CAN  SAVE  THE  COST  OP  THE  MACHINE  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

J.  F.  VOLSTORFF,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


low  Abei-deen  and  cowhorn  tui  nip.s  do 
equally  well  as  to  growth. 

The  number  of  hogs  per  acre  that 
you  could  run  depends  upon  how  your 
crop  is  handled,  whether  you  irrigate 
or  not  and  numerous  other  conditions. 
We  have  sown  our  cover  crops  from 
July  1  to  September  1,  putting  them  in 
with  a  grain  drill  so  they  will  then  get 
moisture  enough  to  come  up  at  once. 
This  gives  us  plenty  of  fall  pasture  for 
the  spring  pigs.  \Ye  have  the  sows 
farrow  in  the  spring  and  carry  them 
and  the  young  pigs  on  summer  pasture. 
We  find  it  essential  to  have  a  quick 
maturing  type  of  pure  bred  stock.  Pure 
bred  because  you  get  the  proper  type  of 
a  market  hog,  which  brings  you  more 
money  per  pound  and  also  because  they 
put  on  more  fat  with  more  ease,  giving 
you  more  per  bushel  for  your  grain 
when  finishing.  We  feed  no  grain  ex- 
cept for  finishing  ofi'.  For  feeding 
grain,  your  hogs  must  have  the  proper 
age.  You  cannot  lay  too  much  stress 
on  type  and  age.  Whenever  we  have 
finished  plowing  under  the  cover  crop 
in  the  spring,  we  then  put  the  hogs  in 
to  fatten.  They  always  come  off  in 
fine  shape  to  fatten  and  sometimes  hogs 
of  sullicient  size  are  read\'  to  sell  with- 
out any  grain  feed;  but  it  is  no  trouble 
at  all  to  put  on  an  average  of  over  two 
pounds  per  day  per  hog  by  feeding 
ground  wheat.  We  have  had  hogs,  of 
sclecled  type  and  age,  actually  put  on 
four  pounds  a  day.  Our  bu\  ers  like  the 
fat  hog  to  weigh  from  175  to  225  pounds 
and  will  cut  the  price  on  you  if  they 
weigh  over  250  pounds.  Also,  in  order 
to  get  the  best  prices,  you  must  have 
the  hogs  fat  before  the  early  summer 
slump  comes  in  the  market  price,  which 
is  usually  about  the  lime  clover  hogs 
come  off  in  June. 

After  having  conducted  several  feed- 
ing experiments  as  to  the  value  of 
feeding  wheat,  we  have  found  that  the 
wheat  will  bring  from  as  low  as  85 
cents  per  bushel  to  ^\A1  per  bushel. 
This  will  vary  a  great  deal,  according 
to  your  type  and  age  of  hog.  On  the 
average,  though,  your  wheat  will  bring 
you  better  than  a  dollar  per  bushel. 
Other  grain  feeds,  though,  might  be 
cheapei'  in  some  localities,  but  we  use 
wheat  because  we  raise  our  own.  Of 
course,  the  amount  you  can  pay  for 
your  gi'ain  depends  also  on  how  much 
you  get  per  pound  for  your  fat  hogs. 
On  a  bunch  of  mixed  hogs,  recently 
fattened,  many  of  which  were  of  in- 
ferior t>  pe  and  too  young,  we  obtained 
iS()  cenis  \)ev  bushel  for  our  wheat,  the 
hogs  selling  at  IV-i  cents.  This  was  just 
about  the  price  the  buyers  would  pay 
for  wheat  at  this  point.  Selected  types 
of  hogs,  though,  did  much  better,  in 
that  they  put  on  more  fat  for  the 
amount  of  grain  they  ate  and  brought  a 
higher  market  price,  due  to  their  type. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  to 
make  the  orchard  help  pay  for  itself. 
Although  we  have  run  hogs  in  our 
orchard  for  several  years,  we  have 
never  yet  had  them  seriously  injure  a 
tree.  They  will  rub  against  the  trees  a 
good  deal,  sometimes  breaking  a  small 
limb,  but  tlie>-  have  nevei'  rooted  them 
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HOOD  RIVER  APPLE  VINEGAR  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER 

YELLOW  NEWTON  VINEGAR 
AND  SWEET  CIDER 
EVAPORATED  APPLES 

Made  from  Choice  Hood  River  Apples 

If  your  jobber  cannot  supply  you 
send  your  order  to 

Hood  River  Apple  Vinegar  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Established  1893 

W.P.KRANER&CO. 

Importers  and  Tailors 

2nd  Floor  Couch  Bldg. 
109  Fourth  Street 
Portland,  Ore. 

GEO.  E.  KBilMER  -  C.  W.  8T0SE 


out  or  eaten  tlie  roots.  There  was, 
however,  always  an  abundance  of  feed. 
We  find  they  will  eat  the  tender  young 
shoots  in  the  spring  if  left  in  the 
orchard  after  the  cover  crop  has  been 
turned  under.  Of  course  they  would 
eat  the  apples  from  low-headed  trees  if 
put  in  the  orchard  too  early  in  the  fall. 
Then,  too,  they  will  pack  the  ground  in 
many  places,  especially  in  winters  like 
the  past  one,  when  we  had  no  freezes 
to  loosen  the  ground.  This  requires 
great  care  to  plow  at  the  right  time  or 
your  ground  will  be  cloddy.  Generally 
it  will  require  more  work  to  get  your 
ground  in  the  same  condition  than  it 
would  had  the  hogs  not  been  pastured. 
However,  when  you  pocket  the  returns 
from  a  nice,  smooth  bunch  of  fat  hogs 
you  will  not  be  able  to  see  that  your 
orchard  has  been  harmed  in  the  least; 
but  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  benefits 
to  your  trees  from  your  cover  crop, 
and  also  a  nice  profit  from  your  hog 
raising,  which  was  accomplished  with- 
out extra  help  and  with  very  little  extra 
labor  on  your  part. 


The  Question  of  the  Daly 

With  the  fruit  grower  is,  how  can  he  derive 
a  revenue  from  his  overripe  and  unsalable 
fruits? 

It  can  be  done.  It  is  being  done.  How?  By 
the  use  of  the  new  and  up-to-date  process  of 

DEHYDRATING 

Which  is  the  cheapest,  quickest  and  best 
process  ever  devised  for  preserving  fruit  with- 
out changing  the  taste  or  flavor;  is  clean  and 
sanitary.  There  is  always  a  market  for  this 
product.  Can  be  oj^erated  by  anyone.  Capac- 
ity to  meet  all  requirements. 
For  descriptive  booklet  address 

Luther  Uacu-Dehydrator  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


FOl 
be 


H.  HARRIS  &  CO. 

Fruit  Auctioneers 

227  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

EstabUshed  1847 

Frank  Moseley 

Frank  L.  Ripley 

Cutler  B.  Downer 


F.  A.  BISHOP,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANY 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SPRAYER 

You  want  to  tave  time, 
temper,  trouble  and  trees. 
You  want  to  raUe  (luit  thai 
brings  the  highest  prices. 
You  want  to  know  all  aboirt 
our  sprayer  before  you  buy. 
Write toT  X/  \5l^^ffl^ J^*'* '•JP*'^*  you_oughtlo 
Oatslogne  96 


know.   Do  You  Want  To 


■EIEBSONMAGHIRERTN. 


Knew  The  Price) 


Manufacturer*   1 82  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Fine  Table  Syrup  from  Apples 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Agiiculture) 

OLLOWING  extensive  experiments 
egun  last  spring,  the  head  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  labora- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  applied  for  a  public  service  patent 
covering  the  making  of  a  new  form  of 
table  syrup  from  apple  juice.  This 
patent  will  make  the  discovery,  which 
the  specialists  believe  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  apple  growers  as  a  means 
of  utilizing  their  culls  and  excess 
apples,  common  property  of  any  cider 
mill  in  the  United  States  which  wishes 
to  manufacture  and  sell  apple  cider 
syrup. 

The  new  syrup,  one  gallon  of  which 
is  made  from  seven  gallons  of  ordinary 
cider,  is  a  clear  ruby  or  amber  colored 
syrup  of  about  the  consistency  of  cane 
syrup  and  maple  syrup.  Properly  ster- 
ilized and  put  in  sealed  tins  or  bottles, 
it  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  after  being 
opened  will  keep  under  household  con- 
ditions as  well  as  other  syrups.  It  has 
a  distinct  fruity  aroma  and  special 
flavor  of  its  own,  which  is  described  as 
being  practically  the  same  as  the  taste 
of  the  syrupy  substance  which  exudes 
from  a  baked  apple.  The  syrup  can  be 
used  like  maple  or  other  syrups  for 
griddle  cakes,  cereals,  household  cook- 
ery and  as  flavoring  in  desserts.  The 
government  cooking  experts  are  at 
present  experimenting  with  it  in  cook- 
ery and  expect  shortly  to  issue  recipes 
for  use  of  the  new  syrup  in  old  ways 
and  for  taking  advantage  of  its  special 
flavor  in  novel  dishes. 

The  department  chemists  have  already 
produced  over  ten  gallons  of  this  syrup 
in  their  laboratories,  using  summer  and 
other  forms  of  apples.  The  success  of 
the  experiments  has  greatly  interested 
some  of  the  apple  growers,  and  during 
October  a  large  cider  mill  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  Oregon,  will,  in  co-opera- 
tion   with   the   government  chemists. 


Things  We  Are  Agents  For 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.'s  Clothing 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fownes'  Gloves 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Wise  Buying  is  Necessary  for  the 
Successful  Fruit  Ranch 

Call  or  write  for  details  of  our  system  that  saves 
you  the  retailer's  and  plumber's  profits  on  all 
your  plumbing  supplies,  pipes  and  fittings. 
Money-back  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction. 
Estimates  free. 

STARK-DAVIS  CO. 

212  Third  Street  -  249  Salmon  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


AXLEgf 


WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


True -to -Name  Nursery 

GALLIGAN  BROS. 
Proprietors 

Hood  River-Dufur,  Oregon 

Wholesale  and  Retail  General  Line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Seventeen  years  in  the 
business.  For  catalogue  and  prices 
write 

True-to-Name  Nursery 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Vehicles  and 
Agricultural  Implements 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

Gilbert  Implement  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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The  Orchard  Heater  that  Lights  Itself 

Jlnnouncement  to  Fruit  Growers 

After  many  years  of  experimenting,  we  have 
succeeded  in  perfecting,  and  are  now  able  to 
ofTer  to  the  FRUIT  GROWER,  our  AUTO- 
MATIC ANTI-FROST  STOVE;  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Insurance  against  damage  by  Frost  to 
trees  in  bloom  or  setting  fruit.  The  AUTO- 
MATIC ANTI-FROST  STOVE  is  the  ONLY 
SELF-LIGHTING  and  OPERATING  OR- 
CHARD HEATER  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

The  Anti-Frost  Stove  Co. 

621  Main  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 

added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robimon  Chemical  Worki 
349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


KINGMAN  &  HEARTY,  inc. 

E.  W.  J.  HEARTY,  President 

Commission  Merchants 
Box  Apples  a  Specialty 

20  Faneuil  Hall  Market  (North  Side)  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Catalogs.  Booklets 
and  Circulars 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Manufacturers 
and  Selling  Agents 


CWrite  us  for  specifications  and 
information.  Quality  and  Service 


F.W.Bf)LTES  AND  COMPANY 

Fine  Printing     Portland.  Oregon 


It  Lights 
Itself 


endeavor  to  produce  1,000  gallons  on  a 
comniercial  scale  and  give  the  new 
l)ro(iiict  a  thorough  market  test  hy 
making  it  accessible  through  retailers 
in  a  limited  field.  The  interest  of  apple 
growers  in  the  product  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  new  apple  cider  syrup 
promises  to  give  them  a  commercial 
outlet  for  vast  quantities  of  windfall 
and  other  apples  for  which  they  hither- 
to could  find  no  market  either  in  per- 
ishable raw  cider  or  in  vinegar.  Cider 
production,  it  seems,  comes  largely  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  market  is  more  or  less  flooded  with 
this  perishable  product.  The  bulk  and 
perishability  of  the  raw  cider,  more- 
over, the  cider  makers  state,  often  make 
it  unprofitable  for  them  to  ship  the  raw- 
cider  of  one  district  long  distances  to 
a  non-apple-growing  region.  The  mar- 
ket for  cider,  therefore,  has  been  largely 
restricted  in  many  cases  to  localities 
near  the  area  of  production.  No  method 
of  sterilizing  ordinary  cider  has  been 
found  practicable,  for  the  reason  that 
boiling  cider  at  once  interferes  with  its 
delicate  flavor. 

With  the  cider  mill  able  to  make  a 
palatable,  long-keeping  table  syrup  out 
of  its  apple  juice,  growers,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  able  to  use  all  excess 
juice  for  bottled  or  canned  apple  syrup. 
The  new  syrup,  the  specialists  find,  will 
keep  indefinitely,  so  that  the  cider  mak- 
ers can  market  it  gradually  throughout 
the  year.  The  process  for  making  the 
syrup  calls  for  the  addition  to  a  cider 
mill  of  a  filter  press  and  open  kettles 
or  some  other  concentrating  apparatus. 
The  process  is  described  as  follows: 
The  raw  cider  is  treated  with  pure  milk 
of  lime  until  nearly,  but  not  quite,  all  of 
the  natural  malic  acids  are  neutralized. 
The  cider  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and 
filtered  through  a  filter  press,  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  process.  The  result- 
ant liquid  is  then  evaporated  either  in 
continuous  evaporators  or  open  kettles, 
just  as  ordinary  cane  or  sorghum  syrup 
is  treated.  It  is  then  cooled  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  short  time,  which  causes 
the  lime  and  acids  to  form  small  crys- 
tals of  calcium  malate.  The  syrup  is 
then  refiltered  through  the  filter  press, 
which  removes  the  crystals  of  calcium 
malate  and  leaves  a  syrup  with  practi- 
calh'  the  same  basic  composition  as 
ordinary  cane  syrup.  Its  flavor,  how- 
ever, and  appearance  are  distinctive. 
Calcium  malate,  the  by-product,  is  a 
substance  used  in  medicine  and  is  at 
present  selling  for  two  dollars  a  jjound. 
It  is  believed  that  if  calcium  malate  can 
be  pro(hued  in  this  way  cheaply  and  in 
large  ([uantities,  it  can  be  made  com- 
mercial]\  useful  in  new  ways,  possibly 
in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder. 


List  of  Fairs,  Apple  Shows  and  Ejj^o- 

sitions  for  1914 

New  Westminster,  B.  C,  September  28-Octo- 
ber  3. 

Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake,  October  5-12. 

Fifth  Annual  Apple  Show,  San  Francisco, 
October  1-11. 

Manufacturers'  Land  and  Product  Show, 
Portland,  October  26-November  14. 

Sixth  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, November  16-21. 
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Hard  times  cannot  be  cried  down  by  shouting,  but  they  can  be  beaten  down  and  driven  oflf  by  everyone 
lending  a  helping  hand  and  showing  the  way  over  from  the  dark  side  to  the  bright  side. 

Remember  that  every  dollar  this  country  had  a  year  ago  or  five  years  ago  it  has  today.  We  have  not 
been  drained  of  our  resources.  Our  factories  have  not  been  burned  down,  our  young  men  have  not  been 
killed  in  tens  of  thousands,  we  have  not  lost  thousands  of  millions  in  trade,  but  on  the  contrary  shall  gain 
trade.  All  we  need  is  to  attend  to  our  business,  produce,  sell,  buy  of  each  other,  stop  pessimistic  talk  and 
we  shall  have  all  the  prosperity  we  want  and  possibly  more  than  we  deserve. 


STEINHARDT  &  KEllK 

Herewith  Proclaim  Their  Unshaken 
Faith  in  the  American  Apple 


The  1914  crop  of  apples  is  being  harvested  under  conditions  that  have  no  parallel  in  the  past.  There 
has  probably  never  been  a  larger  crop,  our  export  outlets  have  been  blocked,  money  is  at  unheard-of  pre- 
miums, if  obtainable  at  all,  the  growers  and  the  trade  are  all  at  sea. 

Nevertheless  STEINHARDT  &  KELLY  are  placing  contracts  for  choice  blocks  of  Western  box  apples  from 
the  famous  growing  districts.    They  have  contracted  for  approximately 


650  CARS 


already  and  are  steadily  buying  more  for  storage. 

Apples  will  be  paying  property  this  year  as  in  the  past.  Nothing  but  lack  of  confidence  makes  the  1914 
situation  different  from  that  in  other  years. 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY  have  been  handicapped  by  as  much  uncertainty  as  anybody  else,  but  now,  after 
a  careful  study  of  conditions  and  prospects  they  are  carrying  out  a  conservative  but  confident  policy  and 
take  this  method  of  publishing  their  confidence  for  the  encouragement  of  the  apple  trade  and  apple  industry. 

The  crop  now  being  harvested  represents  eight  to  ten  months  of  anxious  work  by  the  producers  of  fine 
apples.  Without  distribution  growers  cannot  continue  to  produce.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  trade  to  back 
the  growers  loyally.  Old  antagonisms  must  be  dropped  on  all  sides,  old  fallacies  about  the  "superfluous 
middleman"  must  also  be  forgotten  and  the  foundations  laid  for  a  bigger  and  a  more  glorious  future. 

Whether  we  handle  box,  barrel  or  bulk  apples  it  is  our  duty  as  distributors  to  back  up  our  fellow 
Americans  who  produce  this  fruit  in  which  we  all  have  vital  and  permanent  interests.  Let  us  talk  less  of 
difficulties  and  more  of  the  possibilities.  The  Export  outlook  may  be  dark  now,  yet  vdthout  exports  of  any 
sort  we  could  still  consume  the  whole  crop  at  home  at  a  profit  to  all  concerned.  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way! 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY  cannot  buy  all  the  apples  in  the  United  States,  but  they  can  buy  quantities  in 
keeping  with  their  supplies  of  past  years,  and  are  doing  so,  and  they  can  and  are  placing  contracts  judiciously 
to  sustain  and  compensate  those  growers  in  all  the  famous  districts  who  have  worked  hardest  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  highest  standards  in  quality,  goods  and  pack. 

Everybody  Must  Help 

Let  us  all  work  together  towards  a  constructive  end!  The  1914  apple  deal  may  be  no  different  from  that 
of  other  years;  it  merely  looks  a  little  different  now. 

Buy  apples!  Buy  good  apples!  Handle  them  skilfully,  work  to  stimulate  consumption,  let  them  go  at 
prices  that  will  encourage  use  and  give  everybody  a  sure  but  moderate  profit.  If  you  do  this  the  1914  apple 
deal  will  eventually  be  a  paying  proposition  for  everybody  concerned,  grower,  trade  and  public. 
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Your  40  Acres  of  Stump  Land 
Can  Be  Turned  Into  a  Profit  of 
$1281.00  The  Very  First  ^ear 


And  $750  Every  Year  After. 


YOU  can  double  the  land  value  by  pull- 
ing out  the  stumps.    If  your  stump 
land  is  worth  $20  an  acre — it  would 
easily  be  worth  S40  an  acre  if  it  were 
tillable.    On  40  acres  the  increased 
realty  value  would  be  S800.    On  40 
acres  of  cleared  land — virgin  soil,  you 
could  easily  raise  1500  bushels  of 
corn — at  50c  per  bushel — $750.  Think 
it  over  Mr.  Farmer.    Stumps  cost  you  big  money. 
With  land  values  going  up — and  crop  prices  as  high  as 
they  are — you  can't  afford  to  keep  on  paying  taxes  for  land 
that  doesn't  bring  in  a  cent. 

This  Free  Book  Proves  It 

Read  how  thousands  of  other  progressive  men  have  pulled  out 
stumps  on  their  land  instead  of  buying  new  lands.    They've  taken 
advantage  of  the  virgin  soil  that  the  stumps  keep  away  from  cultiva- 
tion.   They've  paid  for  their  stump  puller  over  and  over  again  the 
first  year  with  the  profits  from  the  extra  crops  and  increased  value  of 
and.    And  now  they're  doing  contract  stump  pulling  for  their  neighbors 
or  renting  their  Heicules  Stump  Puller  at  a  nice  profit.    But  the  main  thing  is,  their  own 
land  is  free  from  costly  stumps — they  farm  all  their  land — and  all  their  acres  are  at  top-notch 
realty  value. 


HERCULES 

All  Steel,  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 


It  will  pull  up  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or 
hedge  in  five  minutes.  It  will  clear  an  acre  or 
more  of  stumps  a  day. 

I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hercules  is 
the  only  Triple  Power.  All  Steel  Stump  Puller  made; 
that  it  can  be  changed  from  triple  to  double  or  single 
power  in  a  moment's  time  without  trouble;  that  it  is 
the  only  stump-puller  having  all  the  working  parts 
machined  and  finisncd  to  reduce  friction— hence  the  lightest  draft  machine.   I  want  you  to  remember  that 
the  Hercules  is  60  per  cent  lighter  and  400  per  cent  stronger  than  cast  iron  or  the  so  called  semi-steel  or 
new  process  steel  which  are  catchy  phrases  now-a-days  used  to  describe  cast  iron  pullers;  that  you  can 
clear  almost  three  acres  without  moving  the  Hercules  that  the  double  safety  ratchets  absolutely  prevent 

Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 

The  all-steel  construction,  the  triple  power  feature 
that  saves  your  team  and  gives  a  tremendous  increase  of 
power,  the  double  safety  ratchets  and  careful  turning 
and  machining  of  every  part— all  these  things  make  it 
safe  for  us  to  guarantee  the  replacement  of  any  casting 
of  a  Hercules  that  breaks  at  any  time  within  three  years, 
whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  machine  or  your  fault. 
Could  any  guarantee  be  fairer  or  stronger? 

Send  In  Your  Name 

You  cannot  afford  to  have  stumps  in  your 
field  when  it  is  so  easy,  so  cheap  and  takes  so 
little  time  to  pull  them  out.  Don't  wait  another 
minute.  Mail  me  a  postal  at  once  for  my  fine 
book  and  my  low  introductory  offer  to  first 
buyers.    Address  me  personally, 

B.  A.  FULLER,  Pres. 


Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

869  23rd  Street?  i 
Centerville 
Iowa 
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